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THE INEVITABLE CITY 
ONLY SIX YEARS AGO A FIRE, AGAINST WHOSE REPETITION SAN FRANCISCO HAS PROTECTED HERSELF WITH BUILDING 
LAWS AND HIGH-PRESSURE SYSTEMS, SWEPT ALMOST CLEAR AN AREA DOUBLE WHAT IS SHOWN HERE! AMID THE 
VAST ASH-HEAP STOOD THE BLACKENED SHELLS OF A FEW BUILDINGS. BUT THE ACIUAL METROPOLIS WAS 
: INDESTRUCTIBLE. ALMOST ALL OF THAT BURNED AREA HAS NOW BEEN REBUILT AT A COST OF $275,000,000 









AN ALL-YEAR CONCERT 


SUMMER AND WINTER, THE SUN SHINES UPON THE PALMS IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, S cIsco, AND DURING THE 
GOLDEN AFTERNOONS THE MUSIC-LOVING CROWDS ATHER UNFAILINGLY BEFORE THE STATELY ANDSTAND. 
NEAR-BY ARE JAPANESE TEA GARDENS AND AN ALL-YEAR BOWLING GREEN, DEER AND BUFFALO FEED TWELVE 
MONTHS OF THE YEAR IN THE FOREST-FRINGED PADDOCKS BESIDE HE FIRM PARK ROADS, FOREST AND ROADS LEAD 


rO THE UNENDI MUSIC OF THE SURF 





CURBSTO GARDENS 


ON CERTAIN CORNERS IN SAN FRANCISCO, EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, GREAT MASSES OF BLOOM AND FOLIAG 
) SIDEWALKS—VIOLETS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, DAFFODIL WILD POPPIES AND CHRISTMAS BERRIES, ACH 
, WITH CONSTANT ROSES BINDING THEM TOGETH IN THE GAY ARLAND OF THE ¢ 
BRIGHTEN THE CROWDED STREETS WITH HEDGES OF BRILLIAN BLOSSOMS, A LI OF GLOWING COLOR AT 
THE BOTTOM OF SKYSCRAPER CANYON 





AFTER BUS ss HOURS 
ACROSS THE 


WERE IMPORTANT FACTORS IN THE COMMERCE OF THE SPANISH GALLEONS FLYING 
SHIPS CAUGHT THE STEADY SUMMER BREEZE OFF 
AND SPED SOUTHWARD, NEVER GUESSING THAT A WORLD HARBOR LAY JUST WITHIN 
ITS STEAM-BORNE COURSE FROM TH 

LURED FROM THAT MIGHTY HELM TO THE TILLERS OF PLEASURE CRAFT, 
WATERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


THE TRADE-WINDS 
PACIFIC FROM THE PHILIPPINES CENTURIES Ri THE WINGED 
rHE UPPER CALIFORNIA COAST 
THE HIDDEN GATE, THEIR SUCCESSORS IN PACIFIC COMMERCE, DIRECTING 
PILOT-HOUSE OF THE METROPOLIS, AR 

FLYI s3EFORE THE ANCIENT FRIENDLY W IS ACROSS THE SHINING 
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San Francisco, the Inevitable City. 


THE METROPOLIS 





Why She Is, and Must 


Ever Be, the Financial Center of the Pacific Coast. How 
Every Metropolis in History Has Been Founded 
Upon the “Joy of Life” and What This Means 
When Set in the Heart of California 


By JOHN P. YOUNG 
Author of “A History of San Francisco” 


“San Francisco is one of the inevitable cities of the earth. She is as foreordained as Con- 
stantinople to be one of the great gathering places of mankind. Constantinople is the only 
city which evena Turk could not ruin,and San Francisco has a charter of equal vitality written 
in earth and sea. The commerce which crosses the mountains from the central United States 
makes for the Golden Gate as naturally as a homing pigeon makes for the remembered dove- 
cote. There is the great bay, one of the half dozen great natural harbors of the earth; a bay 
lying at the meeting point of two great and productive valleys; a bay which is the only good 
port for hundreds and hundreds of miles.. The only way to stop the growth of such a city 
is to ruin the United States, and that might not be a sure prescription.” 


HERE are commercial marts 
whose location the finger of Na- 
ture seems to have pointed out, 
and there are others which may 
be regarded as purely artificial 
creations. All the great ports of the world 
owe their existence to the instinctive recog- 
nition by men of their adaptability to trade. 
It is reasonably certain that the city which 
the conqueror, Alexander, laid out and 
which bears his name, was not a new foun- 
dation; and the evidence is overwhelming 
that Constantinople was the seat of great 
trading activities centuries before a Roman 
emperor made it the capital of the Eastern 
empire. London and Paris trace their 
origins to a remote past; the ports of the 
Mediterranean whose names are familiar 
to us today were great factories and im- 
portant cities before the opening of our era, 
and in every instance, if the motives of 
their founders could be learned, we should 
find that prescience was exercised in the 
selection of their sites and that there was 
nothing accidental about their growth. 





San Francisco, compared with the places 
mentioned, is comparatively modern. but 
its origin, measured by New World stand- 
ards, is tolerably ancient. It may be said 
to have been recognized as a desirable 
place for the location of a trading mart 
before the existence of the bay was known, 
for the Spaniard nearly four centuries ago 
was anxiously looking for a harbor on the 
California coast south of Cape Mendocino, 
which would be a convenient halfway 
house for his galleons sailing between the 
Philippines and Panama. Had the search 
been successful, and the Sf. Augustin which 
suffered shipwreck in Drake’s bay in 1595 
penetrated the harbor, the course of history 
might have been changed, for it was not 
until after that date that the fire of Spanish 
enterprise in America began to show signs 
of diminishing. It is easily conceivable 
that under better auspices a city rivaling in 
importance any in the Western Hemisphere 
at that time might have been created by the 
Spaniards, but dry rot took possession of 
Spain during the ensuing century and 
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“Flats” isa BS 
short and ugly [f-4 


word descriptive 


of one phase 
of metropolitan 
living. But in 1 s 
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San Francisco 
a way has been 
found to invest it 
with something 
1@ romantic 
charm belonging 
to “Castles in 
Spain” 





The ; 
all-year-tennis 
girl 


proved as fatal an 
obstacle to Span- 
ish progress in 
the New asin the 
Old World. 
When the bay 
of San Francisco 
was finally dis- 
covered and a set- 
tlement effected 
on its shores, the 
me —- Commercial spirit 
was no longer ex- 
istent among the 
Spaniards. Its 
disappearance, 
however, did not wholly blind the settlers to 
the advantages of their position. Occasion- 
ally a provincial governor would write to the 
Viceroy in Mexico describing the uses to 
which the port might be put, and even the 
padres had visions of its possibilities. It is 
related of one of the fathers that after bless- 
ing the site of what is now Fort Point, he 
ascended to the eminence back of it and en- 
joyed the prospect spread out before him. 
Subsequently he wrote: ‘‘There may be 
seen not only a good part of the port, but the 
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mouth of the bay and the sea even beyond the 
Farallones. I judged,” he added, “that if 
this site could be well populated, as in 
Europe, there would be nothing finer in the 
world, as it is in every way fitted for a most 
beautiful city—one of equal advantages by 
either land or water, with a port so remark 
able and capacious, wherein could be built 
ship yards, quays and whatever might be 
desired.”’ 

Subsequently the officers of English war 
vessels visiting the harbor, and Yankee 
traders who carried on an active although 
illicit commerce with the Californians, 
wrote in glowing terms of San Francisco 
bay and its surrounding country, and one 
skipper was emboldened to predict that if 
it were in the possession of Americans great 
things might be expected. The Russian 
Rezanoff, who visited the port in 1806, was 
so impressed with the agricultural capabili 
ties of the region about the bay that he was 
moved to make suggestions to his govern- 
ment, which, had they been acted upon, 
would certainly have greatly transformed 
the country, and perhaps have rendered 
American occupation impossible. In fact, 
the jewel of the Spaniard was coveted by 

















































many nations, and sooner or later it would 
have been wrested from him by some 
European power if the United States had 
not acquired possession. 

In all these descriptions and predictions 
the central feature was the port and its 
possibilities. In those days men gave 
more thought to what is called foreign trade 
than we do at present, and commerce was 
generally considered the interchange of 
the products of countries separated by 
bodies of water. Railroads were unknown 
and internal communication was not highly 
developed, and it was natural to assume 
that the possession of a great harbor would 
prove a tremendous advantage to the coun- 
try possessing it, and that it was inevitable 
that a commercial emporium would arise 
on its shores. Nearly all the early descrip- 
tions of the magnificent inland body of 
water were colored with this belief, and 
they were invariably coupled with an ex- 
pression of the opinion that as soon as the 
effete Spaniard was displaced by a more 
virile people California would become an 
important producer, and that a hig city, 
rivaling those of the Old World, would be 
called into existence on the 
magnificent bay. 

No one can tell how long a time would 
have been required for the realization of 
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When 
cosmopolitan 
San Francisco 
lights up” on 
gala nights, the 
pagan outlines 
of pagoda eaves 
gleam against 

the dark 
cathedral tower 
of St. Mary's, 
while the jeweled 
ferry tower 
sparkles beyond 
temples of 
finance 
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these expectations if gold had not been dis- 
covered at Sutter’s Mill. It is not im- 
probable that the failure of that event might 
have greatly retarded the development 
which proceeded so rapidly after 1848. 
The occupation of the territory wrested 
from the Mexicans in 1846, it is reason- 
ably certain, would have been by men from 
the Southwest and the South, and agricul- 
ture for some time would have been their 
principal pursuit. 

It is even possible that like the Spanish- 
speaking occupants of the soil they might 
have reached the conclusion that the vast 
plains of the state were only valuable for 
grazing purposes. Had they succeeded in 


establishing the institution of slavery on 
its soil it is not all unlikely that generations 
passed without producing a 


might have 






































“Where the Golden Gate swings inward to the commerce of the world” 

San Francisco occupies the head of a peninsula lying between the Pacific ocean and the southern reac hes 
of San Francisco bay and bounded on the north by the famous strait called the Golden Gate. Lincoln 
Park lies at the edge of sheer cliffs three hundred feet above the surf of the Gate. The magnificent 
prospect from this park includes the open ocean out beyond the Heads, and in beyond the narrowest 
opening of the Gate the serene land-locked harbor of St. Francis 
































‘*Hoarse greeting from their sunning-rocks to ships from seven seas" 
The Cliff House above the Seal Rocks is an objective point for visitors to San Francisco. It stands on 
a rugged promontory beside a commodious ocean beach stretching several miles southward, along the 
western boundary of Golden Gate Park. Behind that beach lies a park of eleven hundred aeres— 
forest and lawn and flower-bordered lake—all reclaimed from the drifted sand of the Pacific shore, for 
the year-long 4eliguté of the metropolis 
























































“The fair bay-sundered cities that the mountain sees as one” 

The metropolitan area of San Francisco may be considered to have a radius of twenty miles. Within 

this area lie opportunities for diversion no less important to metropolitan life than the facilities of purely 

urban amusement. Good automobile roads radiate from the cities about the bay, leading to delightful 

and varied country, enjoyable the year ‘round. The vast bay and its two great tributary rivers pro- 
vide yachting and canoeing and motor-boating at all seasons 





























“Or Naples match the blue above and under Tamalpais” 
The site of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, to be held at San Francisco during all of 1915, isa spectacular 
one. It comprises about 600 acres, lying along the north shore of the city, close to the Golden Gate. 
Across the roadstead where the navies of the world will gather at the opening of the Exposition rise 
the Marin hills, crowned by the evergreen slopes of Mt. Tamalpais. A military post is at each end of 
the site, and behind it are the residence-covered hills of the city 
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population with the trading instinct sufh- 
ciently developed to promote the growth 
of a city of consequence in California. 

The discovery of gold effected a marvel- 
ous change and afforded a signal illustration 
of the truth of the saying ‘the best laid 
schemes of mice and men aft gang a-gley.”’ 
Instead of the newly acquired country 
being slowly settled up by an agricultural 
community it was rapidly populated by 
men alive with the instinct for gain, who, 
even when they lacked commercial train- 
ing, were enabled to rapidly develop the 
qualities of successful traders. That was 
shown during the comparatively short 
period in which the search for gold absorbed 
the energies of the enterprising. In an 
incredibly brief space of time San Francisco 
was converted into a mart where the lux- 
uries of life could as easily be obtained as 
the necessaries, which indeed were often 
in less demand than the things which the 
economists regard as 
essentials, for the suc- 
cessful miner, as a 
rule, was very much 
inclined to convert his 
dreams into actuali- 
ties at the very earliest 
opportunity. 

It was this tendency 
more than anything 
else which so speedily 
made of San Fran- 
cisco a Mecca toward 
which the footsteps 
of Californians and of 
Pacific Coasters gen- 
erally naturally tend- 
ed. The ordinary 
processes of evolution 
would not have ac- 
complished in a we 
century what was 
achieved in San Fran- 
cisco in less than three 
years; for before the 
close of 1851 the people of the city were 
accustomed to thinking and speaking of it 
as a metropolis. And they attached no 
narrow definition to the term, but rested on 
the observed fact that this was the chief city 
of a vast region, possessing all the advan- 
tages which had contributed to the making 
of the other great cities of the world. 

There was no one to contest this suprem- 
acy in pioneer days. It was accepted as a 
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matter of course. 


At an earlier period 
far away Oregon was more in the minds 
of Americans than California, but the dis- 
covery of gold, for a while, almost obscured 
the fact of the existence of the northwest 


territory. It had been contemplated in 
the years before the occupation of California 
by the Americans to provide the Oregon- 
ians with mail facilities, and Congress 
voted aid for that purpose to a steamship 
company, but the phenomenal rise of San 
Francisco diverted the projectors of the 
enterprise from their original object. The 
people on the northern coast were not utterly 
neglected, but the service accorded them 
was of a subsidiary character, and it was 
tacitly recognized that the change was not 
made without reason. It was a case of 
acquiescence in the assumption that all 
roads on the Pacific Coast led to San Fran- 
cisco. It was not surprising that the claim 
was not contested, for at the time the whole 
world had its eyes 
1 turned on California, 
and its growing city, 
and people from all 
parts of the globe 
were striving to reach 
the promised land. 

In the extraordinary 
outpouring which fol- 
lowed the promulga- 
tion of the news of the 
discovery of gold at 
Sutter’s Mill we find 
an explanation of the 
rapid growth of the 
city of San Francisco 
during the decade 
which followed that 
event, and also of the 
causes which _ pro- 
duced the condition 
that will make it retain 
its position as the me- 
tropolis of the Pacific 
Coast to the end of 
time. The attainment 
of San Francisco’s 
metropolitan position 
was not wholly de- 
pendent on its natural 
resources, although 
they were the chief factor in contributing to 
that result. Great populations may be cre- 
ated through the agency of material develop- 
ment, and cities of enormous size may arise 




















Had the Spanish 
galleons of the 
16th century found 
the Golden Gate 
for which they 
sought, the 
metropolis of the 
Western hemi- 
sphere might well 
have risen beside 
San Francisco bay. 
Now the waterway ‘ A 
across the Isthmus, fee 
the dream of the Sk | 
centuries, is to 
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Destiny into the 
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Sea-birds from the Mediterranean 


without attaining metropolitan distinction. 
Philadelphia and Chicago may aspire 
to surpass Manhattan in the census returns, 
but they scarcely hope to attain the position 
reached by the metropolis of the East. 

The New York attitude was produced 
many years ago, and its growth is easily 
traceable to the fact that its port was the 
gateway through which the immigrants 
from the Old World poured into the United 
States, impressing upon the growing town 
on Manhattan island the cosmopolitan 
characteristic it has since maintained, and 
which has contributed so largely to its at- 
tractiveness. The economic showing made 


by the Philadelphians that they were able to 
sell more cheaply than New York because 
the city of brotherly love was a great manu- 
facturing center proved unavailing to arrest 
the stream which flowed past their doors, 
and the efforts put forth by them to match 











the attractions which brought 
about the result they envied were 
fruitless, as they must ever be, 
because atmospheres of the kind 
possessed by New York cannot 
be created artificially. They are 
naturally evolved and are the 
product of conditions which are 
beyond the control of man. 

That San Francisco has evolved 
a temperament which distinguishes it from 
that of all other cities on the Pacific Coast is 
generally conceded. Its friends rejoice in 
its possession, and its rivals who lack it 
condemn it in unsparing terms, but all 
agree that it exists. Concerning its pecul- 
iarities there is a diversity of opinion, but 
there is none respecting the impression they 
produce on the stranger, who easily recog- 
nizes the quality with which its admirers 
have invested it, even when they are unable 
to describe it or give it a name. Like all 
great cities entitled tothe appellation “‘metro- 
politan,” it has the distinction of being re- 
garded as very wicked and is sometimes 
likened to those ancient exemplars of all that 
is bad, Babylon and Nineveh; but, on the 
other hand, it has won the admiration of the 
poet and is the one great center of popula- 
tion in the United States which is fondly 


spoken of by thousands of Americans who do 
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not make their homes within its borders, 
but who persist in speaking of it as “dear 
old Frisco.” The misnomer may and does 
irritate those who consider it an indignity 
to substitute a nickname for the sonorous 
and dignified designation to which it is en- 
titled, but no one can resent the spirit which 
prompts its use, nor deny that it indicates 
that sort of familiar- 
ity which carries 
with it a recognition 
of qualities that are 
sincerely admired. 
This temperament, 
the poetically in- 
clined have discov- 
ered, has produced 
an “‘atmosphere”’ 
which they refuse to 
associate with com- 
mercialism or to in- 
vest with any quality 
remotely suggestive 
of economics. But, 
after all that has 
been said on the 
subject of “‘creating 
a Paris of America,” 
San Francisco’s ‘‘at- 
mosphere”’ has done 
more to forward the 
aspiration of its citi 
zens for a “City 
Beautiful” than all 
the conscious efforts 
of boosters, for it is 
unceasingly at work 
pressing for the de- 
sired result which 
could never be 
achieved if the 
“atmosphere” hap- 
pened to be a mere 
figment of the imag- 
ination. The exist- 
ence of an ‘‘atmosphere”’ of the undefinable 
sort attributed to San Francisco amply ex- 
plains why the city, almost in its infancy, 
assumed metropolitan airs, and why it has 
continued to think, act and grow on metro- 
politan lines since the days of the Argonauts. 
It also helps to an understanding of the San 
Franciscan disinclination to adopt the ordi- 
nary methods of the booster. The people of 
San Francisco have been reproached with 
hiding their light under a bushel and with 
neglecting to “push,” Those who accuse 





A canyon in the metropolis with a stream of gold 
flowing between the banks 


them of lack of enterprise fail to perceive 
that an invincible feeling of security has kept 
them from resorting to boom tactics. They 
regard its metropolitan future as assured, 
because Nature has decreed that a great city 
shall rise by the bay of San Francisco to be 
the mart of the imperial region which lies 
at its doors, and because they feel that every 
one who learns the 
attractions of their 
city will wish to be 
one of its citizens. 
Before the cities to 
the north and the 
south found them- 
selves, San Francisco 
occupied the unique 
position of being the 
only market of con- 
sequence in a region 
whose area is reck- 
oned by hundreds of 
thousands of square 
miles. But this 
‘splendid isolation” 
did not constitute a 
great benefit, and it 
had its serious disad- 
vantages. In the 
days when San Fran- 
cisco’s supremacy 
was absolute, when 
there was no rivalry 
of any sort, Cali- 
fornia languished, 
and its metropolis 
murked time. It 
required the stimu- 
lus of brisk rivalry 
and unlimited ambi- 
tion to promote the 
development of those 
qualities which make 
the city preéminent 
among those of the 
vast region west of the Mississippi river. 
When Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland and 
Tacoma were little more than villages the 
intercourse between them and the city of 
San Francisco was insignificant. A weekly 
steamer and a stage line sufficed in those 
days to accommodate the travel and carry 
the freight moving between San Francisco 
and the entire region south of the Tehachapi; 
now scores of trains are daily dispatched 
from San Francisco to the City of Angels, 
and more’ passengers are conveyed and 
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more merchandise is moved by them in 
twenty-four hours than during any six 
months before the latter city awoke from 
its lethacgy. The same comment applies to 
the cities of the north with which our rela- 
tions are infinitely more intimate now than 
they were in the days when they were con- 
tent to accept San Francisco’s supremacy 
without challenge. Their ambition has 
done more to promote San Francisco pros- 
perity than the exertions of its own citizens, 
who could no more achieve the aim of build- 
ing up a great metropolis without the assist- 
ance of a dense population, devoted to the 
development of the resources of the immense 
region they inhabit, than a man could hope 
to lift himself by tugging at his own boot 
straps. 

The growth of metropolitan influence is 
not measured by population figures; nor can 
its importance be determined by compari- 
sons with the degree of advancement made 
by other cities in particular industries. The 
growth of the volume of shipping in the har- 
bor of Liverpool and the conversion of 
Lancaster and Manchester into one vast 
workshop has not disturbed London, and 
Paris has remained the metropolis of France, 
and a universal magnet, despite the fact that 
it lacks the material advantage of being a 
great seaport. That the proximity to a 
region of vast resources, and the possession 
of superior facilities for the exchange of 
products must inevitably result in the crea- 
tion of a large city, is undeniable, but they 
alone cannot, make a metropolis. The 
metropolitan character of the aggregation 
of human beings which we know as a city is 
determined by other causes, and the chief 
of them is one which the economist is apt to 
regard as frivolous. Wheu we closely in- 
vestigate the origins of those cities in the old 
world whose metropolitan rank is undisputed 
we find that they are intimately connected 
with the follies and diversions of men rather 
than with their practical qualities. The 
capitals did not draw people to them because 
they were the law-making centers; the 
gaieties of their courts proved the attraction 
and were the foundations upon which the 
metropolitan superstructures were reared. 

Climate has not figured importantly in 
the laying of these foundations. Indeed, 
in most instances, they have been laid in 
spite of climate. Yet, given the gaiety of 
the capital as the basis for metropolitan 
growth, it is plain that the joy of life must 
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be greatly increased if the climate may be 
considered an ally. In this respect, San 
Francisco is actually unique among the 
metropolitan sisterhood. A temperature 
that varies only ten degrees between sea- 
sons, averaging in winter fifty-one degrees 
and in summer fifty-nine degrees—there is 
the story. In summer it means the con- 
servation of energy, not only for work but 
for play. It means a theatrical season 
throughout the cool summer, recruited from 
the closed theaters of the heated East. In 
many other ways it means a reversal of the 
conventional summer season. The ‘back 
country,’ which gets its share of summer 
heat, pours its vacation crowds into the 
breeze-fanned city, throngs the comfortable 
shops, cafés, theaters, dots the surf-swept 
beaches within the city limits. Change the 
temperature the official ten degrees and the 
situation is only slightly varied. The follies 
and diversions of the people are neither im- 
peded nor heightened perceptibly by the 
change in season. To be sure, the occasional 
rain interrupts the even course of outdoor 
recreation, although the golfer is persistent, 
but it dresses the surrounding country in 
verdure and bloom for the greater delight of 
the pleasure-seeker. The territory within 
a radius of twenty miles of the center of the 
city may be considered the metropolitan 
area of San Francisco. Within this area 
lie opportunities for diversion no less im- 
portant to metropolitan life than the facili- 
ties of purely urban amusement. The vast 
bay and its two tributary rivers provide 
yachting and canoeing and motor-boating 
at all seasons; its rocky shores are fisher- 
men’s haunts, its spreading marshes are 
alive with ducks and duck-clubs. There is 
also excellent deer and quail shooting in 
woodland stretches within two hours from 
town; mountains to be climbed, deep red- 
wood forests, typical Franciscan missions, 
an open-air Greek theater. Good automobile 
roads radiate from the cities about the bay, 
leading to delightful and varied country, 
enjoyable the year round. Thus San Fran- 
cisco has an exceptional lure to draw to her- 
self those ancient forces which, coming in 
the guise of the search for pleasure, are con- 
verted into the mysterious power which 
establishes a metropolis. 

Singular as it may seem to those disposed 
to attribute economic results solely to phys- 
ical impulses and actions, the disposition of 
man to seek diversion has done more to 
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establish the status of cities than the nicest 
laid plans of the practical. In some subtle 
way the city which by one means or another 
has achieved the reputation of being some- 
thing more than a mere place in which to get 
money develops in an extraordinary degree 
the faculty of attracting money. Thus it 
happens that the metropolitan communities 
are also financial centers. Indeed this may 
be regarded as the real distinguishing pe- 
culiarity of a metropolis. The definition 
furnished by the lexicographer by no means 
fits the case. He tells us that a metropolis is 
“the capital city or seat of government of a 
country, as London, Paris or Washington; 
a chief city; a city holding the first 
rank in any respect within a certain 
territorial range, as New York is the com- 
mercial metropolis of the United States.” 
Under this liberal interpretation of the 
word almost any city of consequence 
could assert its claim to consideration, but 
the only places which the world recognizes 
as metropolitan are the financial centers. 
Measured by that standard San Francisco 
is supreme on the Pacific Coast. The mag- 
nitude of the financial interest of the me- 
tropolis may be measured by the fact that 
the resources of its banks in 1g11 aggre- 
gated $473,092,258, their deposits in the 
same year totaling $353,002,243. Other 
cities of the coast make a handsome show- 
ing, but none remotely approach San Fran- 
cisco, whose three leading national banks 
have resources exceeding the combined re- 
sources of thirty populous states of the 
Union. 

That this preéminent position will be 
maintained may be inferred from the fact 
that the resources of the San Francisco 
banks increased from $245,933,235 in 1890 
to $473,092,258 in 1911, and their deposits 
during the same period from $186,243,447 to 
$353,002,243. This notable expansion of 
financial power could not have occurred had 
not the rest of the Pacific Coast region pros- 
pered; nor could the tremendous enlarge- 
ment of the volume of the commerce of the 
city, which the bank clearings show grew 
from $562,344,737 in 1885 to $2,427,075,543 
in 1911, have occurred if the region north 
and south of San Francisco had not received 
large accessions to its population. It is the 
presence of settlers in constantly increasing 
numbers who are developing the resources 
of a region of great fertility and prolific in 
minerals that has made this result possible, 








and this process will increase at an acceler- 
ated pace when the Panama Canal is opened 
and immigrants may sail directly from their 
home port through the Golden Gate into 
the harbor of San Francisco. 

The greatest growth of San Francisco has 
synchronized with that of the rest of the 
coast; therefore it is idle to think of rivalry 
except to regard it as a stimulus to further 
advancement. The development of the re- 
sources of the coast are responsible for the 
nearly fivefold expansion of the business of 
the port in less than a quarter of a century, 
and to the doubling of its banking power in 
a little over ten years. If the same rate of 
progress in the settling up of the coast is 
witnessed in the coming decade (1910-20) 
as that recorded during the preceding ten 
years, San Francisco will repeat her mar- 
velous performance, which even the greatest 
conflagration of modern times could not in- 
terrupt. This is inevitable because of her 
remarkable geographical position, which 
makes her the natural mart for the greatest 
and most fertile part of California, and be- 
cause she has established for herself a repu- 
tation whose subtle influence cannot be es- 
caped, and which has made her name known 
all over the world. 

It would be interesting to inquire how 
this reputation was achieved, and to analyze 
its exact nature, but as its existence is not 
disputed it may be just as well to set it down 
as an inheritance from the Argonauts who 
gave the city a stamp which will never be 
effaced. The impress of the pioneer is 
easily recognizable. Those who have come 
after him have been able to modernize his 
methods of doing business. They have re- 
jected his political concepts and they have 
succeeded measurably in adapting them- 
selves to the conventions of other countries, 
but they have not eradicated the pleasure- 
loving instinct of the people of the city by 
the Golden Gate, which, in the beginning, 
found expression in the demand for the best 
that there was of everything that life offers, 
and which in a brief sixty years has made 
San Francisco attempt to vie with the great- 
est capitals of the world in such matters as 
the creation of civic centers and the erection 
of grand-opera houses and imposing public 
buildings, and to hold an international fair, 
whose success will advertise to the universe 
that its claim to be regarded as the metrop- 
olis of the western half of the United States 
is thoroughly established. 











Here is Quan Quock Ming again, at his best, which is his worst. 
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This resourceful rascal 


and his disciple, “Little Pete,” made their appearance in SUNSET last year in a series of stories 


entitled “‘In the Shadow of the Dragon.” 


These remarkable studies of the life of the Chinese in 


America aroused an interest that has asked insistently for further glimpses of the mysterious 
life of San Francisco’s Chinese quarter. To follow the story in this number, Mr. Carpenter has 
written a new series under the title “The Claws of the Dragon” in which certain Caucasians 
encounter the baffling craftiness of the old fortune-teller and the apt pupil whom he made boss 


of Chinatown. 


UAN QUOCK MING, pro- 
moter of happiness and 
longevity, sat beneath the 
shelter of his faded sun- 


shade at the street corner, 

his arms resting upon the 
table before him and his eyes wandering 
listlessly over the deserted cross-ways. 

“Fortunes! Fortunes! Good fortune for 
all!’ he croaked perfunctorily, then mut- 
tered a malediction upon the heat that kept 
prospective patrons within doors. 

A premonitory crash of gongs sounded in 
the restaurant opposite, and he waited 
expectantly for the beginning of the orches- 
tral selection, blinking with each succeeding 
smash. The wooden drums rattled their 
prelude, and the fiddles whined a theme, 
repeating it insistently till the voice of a 
slave girl took it up, then dropping into a 
punctuating accompaniment. 

“Ha! ‘A Wife’s Grief Because of Her 
Husband’s Absence,’”’ muttered Quan 
Quock Ming, as he recognized the ancient 
ode of T’sin. “The fool should have pro- 
vided something to occupy her time more 
profitably,” and he wondered whether his 


three wives were working diligently at the 
. shirts from the factory or idling over the tea 
of the chrysanthemum bloom. He would 
discover later. 





His eyes closed, opened and closed again. 
His chin buried itself slowly in the fat be- 
neath it, and his horn-rimmed spectacles 
dropped upon the table before him. Per- 
spiration oozed from his face like lard from 
the jowls of a roasting pig, and he breathed 
in half-choked gurgles. As the orchestra 
brought its whining, twanging and clattering 
to a close with a series of crashes, he started 
from his doze. 

“Hai-i-ie!” he growled. ‘May ducks 
guzzle the livers of all musicians!” 

He mopped his face with a green silk hand- 
kerchief and refitted his red-buttoned cap 
to the top of his head as he would the lid to 
a ginger jar. He set his spectacles astride 
the end of his nose, where they would not 
obstruct his vision, and folded his hands 
over his paunch as though to hold himself 
upon his stool. 

“Fortunes! 
for all!” 

The screen door of the Great Harmony 
and Good Will pork shop flew open, and old 
Wong Yee Shi, the marriage broker, rushed 
out to cry her wrongs to the world. 

“‘Aih-yah!” she screamed. ‘Five cents 
for six sausages no larger than punk-sticks!”’ 
A quick glance up and down the street con- 
vinced her that her design of attracting a 
crowd and compelling a compromise was 


Fortunes! Good fortune 
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hopeless. ‘‘May an evil spirit in the form 
of a razor cut the tallow from the ribs of 
all butchers for candles to light their 
way to hell!’ she shrieked, as she straight- 
ened the pad over the bald spot at her 
forehead, then turned away muttering and 


grumbling. 
“Fortunes! Fortunes! Good fortune for 
all!”” and Quan Quock Ming shook his urn 


of question-sticks briskly. 

Wong Yee Shi stopped at his table and 
faced him with an accusing frown. ‘Hai-ie! 
How can you promise good fortune to every- 
one, when there is nothing within the Four 
Seas but misfortune?” she demanded. “Tell 
me that!” 

‘All fortune is good fortune, even though 
evil be predicted” replied Quan Quock 
Ming. ‘Warned of its approach, one may 
induce the gods to avert it through prayers 
and sacrifices,’ and he shook the sticks 
invitingly. 

“You know very well that everyone meets 
it,” insisted Wong Yee Shi. 
“No—only the foolish. 
nothing of it.” 
“Aih-yah! 

of women!” 

“Therefore the most foolish,” and the 
promoter of happiness and longevity nodded 
sapiently. 

“Hai-ie! Is it my folly that makes the 
young people immoral and unfilial?”’ she 
demanded. 

“How have they become so? And how 
does it concern you, if they have?” he 
asked. 

“Why, the girls have become so immodest 
that they actually converse with the young 
men, who arrange their own marriages— 
just as the wicked foreign devils do—leaving 
honest marriage brokers to starve and in- 
dulgent parents to grieve.” 

“The wise always profit by the folly of 
others, Wong Yee Shi.” 

“That is easy to say, but difficult to ac- 
complish,”’ and she nodded a challenge. 

“Easy for a sage; difficult for a fool” he 
answered. 

“Then tell me how I can turn my mis- 
fortunes to account.” 

“T shall first show you how I can use them 
to my profit, Wong Yee Shi. Pay me a fee 
for advice.” 

“‘Hai-ie! 
to do that?” 
“In order that you may gain wisdom.” 


The wise know 


I am the most unfortunate 


Why should I be so foolish as 





Wong Yee Shi took a coin from her purse 
and flung it upon the table. “It is throwing 
silver into the street”’ she grumbled. 

“And giving you advice is wasting wisdom 
on the winds, so we are quits, Wong Yee 
Shi. But listen. In going from house to 
house in search of husbands for girls and 
wives for men, you gather much gossip. 
All that you hear is of value to some one. 
Sort it and sell it.” 

“Aih-yah!” cackled Wong Yee Shi. “I 
have heard some that may be of value to you, 
sir scholar.” 

“That is possible,” and he smiled patron- 
izingly. ‘Tell me, and I shall pay its 
worth.” 

“Dr. Young Hop often visits your home 
in your absence. I have heard it from 
many, and all smile in speaking of it.” 

“Hai-ie!” Quan Quock Ming sprang 
from his stool so suddenly that he nearly 
upset his table and Wong Yee Shi at the 
same time. ‘What a great misfortune!” 

“How much is it worth to you, wise phi- 
losopher?” and she grinned through her 
gums. 

“This piece of silver!” and he flung the 
coin at her. 

“Such a great misfortune should be worth 
much more” she chuckled. 

“We shall see” growled Quan Quock 
Ming. 

“When you have turned it to account?” 

“Go away!” 

The promoter of happiness and longevity 
snatched the sunshade from its socket and 
closed it with a snap. He kicked the legs 
from under the table and folded it with a 
bang. He hung his stool from the crook of 
his left elbow, tucked the urn of question- 
sticks under his right arm, and gathering up 
the remainder of his paraphernalia hurried 
up the hill, puffing and muttering. He 
climbed the three flights of stairs and kicked 
on the door of his home. In three slaps of 
a pair of slippers it opened, and he tottered 
in. He threw the implements of his pro- 
fession into a corner, dropped on a stool at 
the round table and labored for breath. 
One of his wives brought him a fan, another 
a cup of tea, the third his water-pipe, then 
all resumed their sewing. As he fanned 
himself and sipped his tea he glared at first 
one and then another, but they only hung 
their heads lower and worked faster. 

“Hai-ie!” he growled. ‘Prepare the 
evening meal!” 









































*‘Hai-ie!’’ Quan Quock Ming sprang from his stool so suddenly that he nearly upset his 
table and Wong Yee Shi at the same time 








They dropped their work and hurried to 
the kitchen. He shook his head and clicked 
his tongue as he filled his water-pipe. 

“Aih-yah! To expose themselves to gos- 
sip and their honorable husband to ridicule!” 
he muttered between puffs. ‘Ts! ts! ts! 
The filthy swine!” 

The Analects of Confucius lay open before 
him, and his eyes fell upon the first page. 

‘“‘Men of superior minds busy themselves 
first in getting at the root of things,’ he 
read, “‘and when they have succeeded in this, 
the right course is open to them.” 

Upon reflection he nodded his approval. 
“Yes; that is true” he mused. “The man is 





at the root of this matter, and I shall get at 
him first. The water-snake who has invaded 
my home shall learn that I am no turtle to 
hide my head under a lily leaf. Which one 
is guilty is a question of no importance, for 
I can beat the three of them and thus make 
sure that the right one is punished.” 


At the very moment that Quan Quock 
Ming sat glaring at his three wives, the 
three wives of Lee Sam Yick, two floors 
below, stood staring at their honorable 
husband, who lay upon the flat of his back. 

‘“‘No one ever does that, unless he is dead 
or very ill” whispered the first wife. 
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Lee Sam Yick groaned and rolled his eyes. 

“No one ever does that when he is dead” 
declared the second wife. 

“That is true” said the others, and all 
drew closer to his couch to see what else he 
was doing. 

Lee Sam Yick took a short breath and 
held it so long that they wondered how he 
managed to make it last; and when he did 
the same thing again, they marveled that he 
had enough left over for a groan. 

“Our honorable husband must be ill” the 
third wife whispered. 

They had never been permitted to forget 
that a good wife should have no mind of her 
own, either for good or evil, and that nothing 
should be done without consulting their hon- 
orable husband, so the first wife, who had 
borne him a son and was therefore free to 
speak without first begging his permission, 
asked: 

“What is the matter, honorable husband ?” 

Lee Sam Yick took another breath and 
expended a part of it on another groan, but 
none of it on speech. 

“Are you ill?” she asked, but he made no 
answer. “Shall I call a doctor?” Still he 
did not reply. ‘Our honorable husband has 
no breath to waste on words”’ she said, ‘‘so 
I shall speak to Lee Lim of the matter. 
Lee Lim! Hai-ie! Lee Lim!” 

He came at once, watched his father’s 
quick breathing and listened to his deep 
groaning. ‘‘Yes; my honorable father is ill. 
Send for a doctor.” 

“Chin Foo’s boy! MHai-ie! Chin Foo’s 
boy!’ screamed the first wife at the door. 
“My honorable husband is thinking of 
dying! Fetch Young Hop, the doctor!” 

“Lee Sam Yick is dying, and I am going 
for a doctor to help him!” shouted the boy, 
as he ran down the stairs three steps at a 
time and then up the street, pausing only 
long enough to tell all whom he met. 

The neighbors hurried to Lee Sam Yick’s 
house to look into the matter, and crowded 
about the doorway. When they saw him 
rolling his eyes and heard him groaning, 
they asked: 

“Ts it true that you are dying, Lee Sam 
Yick?” but he made no reply. “He surely 
intends to die” they said to one another. 
“Ts! ts! ts!” and shook their heads. 

“Aih-yah!” cried half a dozen at once, as 
Dr. Young Hop came up the stair. “Lee 


Sam Yick surely intends to die!” and the 
children began to scream. 


“Hai-i-ie! Are all of you physicians then, 
that you know so much about the matter?” 
demanded the doctor. 

“No; but we have said it several times, 
and he does not deny it” they declared, as 
they made way for him, then followed him in. 

Wishing to be helpful and to learn more 
of Lee Sam Yick’s illness, all that could 
hastened to remove his clothing, then stood 
back and watched the doctor poke ard 
pinch him, while he groaned louder and 
rolled his eyes wider. 

“Ts! ts! ts! He isina very bad-way” they 
said. “It will be a big funeral, for he is 
wealthy.” 

Dr. Young Hop straightened himself, 
tucked his hands in his sleeves and regarded 
his patient gravely through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, while all waited breathlessly for 
his decision. 

“Yes; Lee Sam Yick is ill’ he said, ‘‘and 
something must be done about it.” 

“T have some medicine that I got from a 
foreign devil’s drug store for my honorable 
husband’s knee” said one. 

“And I have some syrup that I keep for 
my baby’s cough” suggested another. 

“IT made some turnip soup for my cold 
this very morning” said a third. 

“Lee Sam Yick is no baby, and he has no 
cold” declared the doctor. “Nor is the 
trouble in his knee.’’ He looked from one 
to another gravely. “He is possessed of evil 
spirits !”” 

“Aih-yah!” gasped the women and drew 
back toward the door. 

“Now I shall proceed to drive them out” 
said Young Hop. 

All of the women suddenly remembered 
that they had much to do at home and hur- 
ried away with their children. 

“Ts it true that my honorable husband in- 
tends to die?”’ asked the first wife. 

“No; I shall not permit it” the physician 
assured her. 

Seeing that it was five o’clock, Dr. Young 
Hop forced five large pills down Lee Sam 
Yick’s throat, painted his body in five places 
with brown medicine and put five blisters 
upon him. 

“In five minutes the evil spirits will begin 
to leave him”’ he said, ‘‘and he will feel much 
better. In five days he will be quite well. 
I will come again tomorrow.” 

“That is good” said Lee Lim, and he 
counted the minutes up to five. “That is 
bad” he muttered, as his father’s groans 

















“T must go to my honorable husband”’ she cried 











grew louder, and he sent Chin Foo’s boy for 
a foreign doctor. 

“Lee Sam Yick is dying again, and I am 
going for a foreign doctor!’ shouted the boy 
as he ran. 

“Tf the evil spirits leave Lee Sam Yick, 
they will surely attack some other person” 
said the neighbors, as they closed their 
doors and windows and gave the children 
li chee nuts to keep them quiet. 

“Who put on this paint and these blis- 
ters?” asked the white physician, after he 
had examined Lee Sam Yick. 

“China doctor’ replied Lee Lim. ‘He 
say evil spirits. Can drive ’em out. No die.” 

‘“‘He’safool” declared the doctor. “No evil 
spirits. Bad lungs, bad heart, bad liver—bad 
all over. Sure die,” and he pulled off the 
blisters, wrote a prescription and went away. 

- “J shall have to see a fortune-teller to 
learn the truth” thought Lee Lim. 
“Chinese medicine is good, and foreign 





medicine is good” said the first wife, “and 
both together will surely cure my honorable 
husband.” 

She put the blisters back and gave the 
powders that the physician had prescribed, 
though she had much difficulty in getting 
Lee Sam Yick to swallow the papers. She 
got a bowl of turnip soup from the woman 
upstairs and gave him as much of that as she 
could compel him to take between groans. 
Then she borrowed the liniment from the 
woman next door and the cough syrup from 
the one at the end of the hall, and gave him 
a spoonful of each, for she could not re- 
member which was to be taken and which 
rubbed in. 

“When one is ill, one cannot have too 
much medicine” she said, and hurried to 
the foreign devil’s drug store to buy a bottle 
of the kind that costs a dollar, and gave him 
that, too. Still Lee Sam Yick groaned and 
rolled his eyes. 
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“There is but one way to account for it” 
declared Dr. Young Hop the next day. 
“They must be very obstinate and malig- 
nant spirits. But I shall yet succeed in 
driving them out.” 

He gave more pills, applied more paint 
and blisters, burned joss paper and lighted 
punks. “Now you must leave him alone for 
five days without food or drink” he ordered. 
“The window must be left open, so that the 
spirits may go out when they become 
hungry and thirsty. The door must be kept 
locked, or they will surely remain in the 
house.” 

“How is the sick man?” inquired the 
white physician, as he tried the door of Lee 
Sam Yick’s room. 

“Jess now he go out” replied Lee Lim, 
and the doctor went away muttering and 
shaking his head. 


The promoter of happiness and longevity 
was smacking his lips over the evening 
meal, and his three wives were attending 
him. The moment he laid aside his chop- 
sticks one poured his tea. When he had 
finished his third cup another placed a bowl 
of hot water before him. When his wet 
fingers had passed over his mouth for the 
third time another gave him a towel. 

“Now I shall take my rest” he said, as he 
dried his hands. 

He rose from the table, kicked off his 
slippers, stretched himself upon his couch 
and closed his eyes. 

“Silence irritates me, loud sounds disturb 
me, but the murmur of voices soothes me” 
he had told them once, and the admonition 
had been but once fotgotten. 

As the women settled themselves at the 
table to finish what he had left, they glanced 
at him furtively and saw a frown gathering. 

“We have earned 75 cents today” mur- 
mured one quickly, and the frown began to 
relax. 

“Tomorrow we should be able to earn 
nearly 80 cents’ said another. The frown 
disappeared. 

“The wife of Lim Toy has borne her 
husband a son” observed the third. 

“There will be a great feast” reflected 
Quan Quock Ming, “and I shall advise Lim 
Toy to have it at Lotus Flower restaurant. 
I should get a good commission.” 

“Lee Sam Yick is very ill” said the first 
wife. 

“The foreign doctor says that he will 
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surely die’? remarked the third, “but the 
Chinese doctor says that he will not.” 

“What doctor was called?” asked one. 

The third wife glanced sharply at Quan 
Quock Ming and saw his eyelids quivering. 

“T don’t know” she answered quickly. 
Quan Quock Ming frowned again. ‘But 
I think—someone said—” 

The bell rang, and she hastened to open 
the door. 

“Is the promoter of happiness and lon- 
gevity at home?” asked Lee Lim. 

She answered him by opening the door 
wider. 

“Hai-i-ie!”” growled Quan Quock Ming, 
as he sat up on the couch. “Is one not per- 
mitted to rest in his own home? One may 
as well be a stray dog in the streets!’’ 

As he shoved his feet into his slippers he 
calculated the extra charge to be made for 
the disturbance of his tranquillity. Lee Lim 
advanced the three polite paces and made 
the three salutations, as he would upon 
entering the presence of a minor official. 

“How is your health, sir scholar?” he 
asked courteously. 

“Good” grunted Quan Quock Ming. 

“You are very fortunate” murmured Lee 
Lim. 

“Did you disturb me to tell my fortune 
or to have yours told?” demanded the pro- 
moter of happiness and longevity, who had 
no patience with the rule of propriety that 
forbids one speaking of his business too 
precipitately. 

“T came to have mine told, sir scholar.” 

“That is soon done.” He took up his urn 
of question-sticks, shook them and held 
them before Lee Lim. “Choose one” he 
ordered. 

Quan Quock Ming held it to the light and 
studied it intently, knitting his brows, shak- 
ing his head and mumbling over the char- 
acters inked upon it. 

“Ah! Isee!” he exclaimed, as light broke 
over his face. “You are anxious about 
something, and you wish to know whether 
it will end happily.” 

“That is true, sir scholar” admitted Lee 
Lim. 

Quan Quock Ming tapped the question- 
stick impressively with the long nail of his 
little finger. ‘This tells me that your hon- 
orable father is ill” he said, ‘and you wish 
to know whether he will live or die.” 

“It is marvelous, sir scholar, that you 
should know my thoughts.” 














A shot roared up from the hall below, and a man’s voice cried “Ah-h-ma!” 
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“A foreign doctor has said that he will 
die; a Chinese doctor that he will live. Is 
it not so, Lee Lim?” 

“Tt is exactly as you say, sir scholar.” 

“And they differed as greatly concerning 
the cause of his illness, did they not?” 

“Yes. The Chinese doctor says it is the 
work of evil spirits; the foreign devil that it 
is not.” 

“And you came to me to be told the truth, 
Lee Lim?” 

“Yes, sir scholar.” 

“You have acted wisely. The truth, like 
your honorable father, lies between two liars, 
Lee Lim. Your honorable father’s illness 
is the work of evil spirits—and he will die.” 
“Aih-yah !” 





“What Chinese doctor did you have, Lee 
Lim?” 

“Young Hop.” 

“Ah!” Quan Quock Ming glanced sharply 
at his wives and saw two of them look up at 


Shim Ming, the youngest. ‘Ah!’ he re- 
peated and smiled knowingly. “You may 
as well send for the bonze* to make the sacri- 
fices and offer the prayers, Lee Lim. Be 
careful to get one who knows the ways of 
evil spirits.” 

“Would you recommend one, sir scholar? 
I do not know the priests.” 

“Well—as a favor to you, Lee Lim—I will 
say this much: You should employ Soo-hoo 
Hung. He is a very learned man.” 


*Priest. 
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“T shall follow your advice, sir scholar.” 

“If there should be anything in your hon- 
orable father’s business affairs that will re- 
quire the attention of a lawyer, be very care- 
ful in your selection, or you may be unfor- 
tunate.” 

“T shall ask your advice in that case, sir 
scholar. Now I shall walk my way.” 

The moment Lee Lim had paid the fee 
and departed, Quan Quock Ming laid aside 
his spectacles, clapped on his cap, slipped 
into his fur-lined jacket and hurried to the 
house of Soo-hoo Hung. The priest had 
just finished his fourth pipe of opium and 
was still reclining upon the bunk. 

“My door never creaks when you enter, 
sir scholar,” and he smiled amiably up at 
Quan Quock Ming. 

“And it never slams when I depart’ re- 
plied the teller of fortunes, as he kicked off 
his slippers. 

“Because you are indeed a promoter of 
happiness.” 

Quan Quock Ming stretched himself upon 
the bunk, took up the pipe and began cook- 
ing opium for himself. “Alas! I am a 
bearer of sad news tonight. A man is about 
to die.”’ 

“How unfortunate 
served Soo-hoo Hung. 

“Ves; he is very wealthy.” 

“Funerals have been few and fees small 
of late” said the bonze. “I must see to this.” 

“T have already attended to the matter, 
Soo-hoo Hung, and you will be employed.” 

“You shall receive the usual commission, 
sir scholar.” 

“T expected it, or I would have mentioned 
the name of another bonze.”’ 

“Who is the man?” 

“Lee Sam Yick.”’ 

“Aih-yah! It will be a big funeral. What 
is his affliction, sir scholar?” 

“Evil spirits” replied Quan Quock Ming. 
“What else can afflict a wealthy man?” 

‘“‘Nothing—so long as doctors are eager 
to get large fees. It is disgusting! Ts! ts! 
ts! They would leave nothing for the 
priests.” 

‘“‘Hai-ie! Which is more important—pills 
for the living or prayers for the dead? Tell 
me that’? demanded Quan Quock Ming. 

“If I were the man, I should say the pills, 
sir scholar.” 

“If you were a dead man, you would 


’ 
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for the man!’ 


say—’ 
‘‘Nothing” laughed the priest. 





“You have had too much opium, Soo-hoo 
Hung” said Quan Quock Ming reprovingly. 
““Give heed to what I am saying, and it will 
be to your profit.” 

“Likewise to yours, sir scholar. 
are open.” 

“If you were the filial and therefore fool- 
ish son of a wealthy man, Soo-hoo Hung, 
you would pay much for pills for the living, 
as Lee Lim does, and you would pay much 
more for prayers for the dead, as he will.” 

“And Lee Sam Yick will be dead much 
longer than he will be alive’ chuckled the 
priest. 

“Now when the evil spirits have suc- 
ceeded in killing him, they will still remain 
in his body, will they not?” 

“Certainly, sir scholar.” 

“And prayers instead of pills will be 
required to get rid of them.” 
“That is true, sir scholar. 

can drive them out.” 

“And that involves much time, trouble 
and expense” continued Quan Quock Ming. 

“Time and trouble are as nothing to me, 
sir scholar, so long as others bear the ex- 
pense” declared Soo-hoo Hung. “Evil 
spirits are obstinate and exacting, and in- 
variably refuse to depart till the money or 
the patience of the family is exhausted.” 

“Thus much good flows from evil, Soo- 
hoo Hung. But what do you do with the 
spirits, when you drive them out?” 

“Oh, let them go their way. That is the 
end of the matter.” 

“Why let it end there, when it may be 
pursued further with profit?” asked Quan 
Quock Ming. 

“T follow profit with willing feet and eager 
hands, sir scholar” laughed Soo-hoo Hung. 
“Show me the way.” 

Quan Quock Ming remained silent long 
enough to cook, roll and smoke another por- 
tion of opium, then laid aside the pipe. 

“What will the evil spirits do when they 
leave Lee Sam Yick?” he asked. 

“Doubtless busy themselves in annoying 
some other person” replied Soo-hoo Hung. 

“Whom would they be most likely to 
select ?”’ 

The priest pondered and shook his head. 
“T cannot say, sir scholar.” 

“Why, an enemy—one who has been op- 
posing them—most probably the doctor. 
Yes; you must send them after the doctor.” 

“Hai-ie! I had never thought of that!” 
laughed Soo-hoo Hung. 


My ears 


Only a bonze 











“Think more of it, and you will think well 
of it.” 

“But where will be the profit, sir scholar?” 

“Leave that to me.” 

“And how can it be done? Even a priest 
cannot send evil spirits after persons as he 
would ferrets after rats.” 

“We will find the way, Soo-hoo Hung.” 

“Hai-ie! But that will be a great joke!” 


While Lee Sam Yick lay struggling with 
the evil spirits that beset him, his wives 
went softly about their household duties, 
and his son offered prayers at the family 
altar and sacrifices at the Tien How Temple. 
Often they paused at his door to listen, and 
hurried away when he groaned. Once there 
came from his room a sound as though he 
had fallen, and listening they heard him 
call feebly. 

“TJ must go to my honorable husband”’ 
cried the first wife. 

“‘No—not yet” said Lee Lim. “It is only 
the fourth day.” 

Then they heard the sound of coin clink- 
ing, falling and rolling upon the floor. 

‘“Aih-yah!” cried the first wife. “It is the 
death offering to the evil spirits. I must go 
to him!” 

“No; only the gods can aid my honorable 
father now” said Lee Lim, as he led her 
away from the door. 

He prostrated himself at the family altar 
and beseeched the souls of his ancestors to 
aid his father. The three wives knelt to the 
Mother of Heaven and prayed silently, the 
first that her husband might be spared; the 
second, that suitable provision might be 
made for her support by the family of Lee, 
and the third, that she might still find favor 
in the eyes of a younger man. 

“You may unlock the door” said. Dr. 
Young Hop on the morning of the fifth day. 

“Aih-yah! Aih-yah!” cried the first wife, 
when she saw her honorable husband still 
lying upon his back—not in his bed, but 
upon the floor among the gold and silver 
offerings. 

“Hai-ie!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘“How 
unfortunate! He has foolishly permitted 
his spirit to accompany the evil ones,” and 
he departed in disappointment and 
disgust. 

The three women stood at the windows 
of the house waving the garments of Lee 
Sam Yick and crying to their husband’s 
spirit to return to them, while Lee Lim 
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waited in silence for the bonze to come with 
punk-sticks and prayer paper. 

“What was the cause of your honorable 
father’s departure?” asked Soo-hoo Hung. 

“Evil spirits” replied Lee Lim. ‘They 
attacked his heart, and liver and lungs.” 

“Hai-ie!”’ exclaimed the priest, and rolled 
his eyes to heaven, mumbled a pious invo- 
cation and bowed with clasped hands three 
times toward the north. 

“Now there is nothing to be done but to 
provide a funeral suitable to his wealth and 
station” said Lee Lim. 

“There is much more to be done, Lee 
Lim,” and the bonze shook his head gravely. 

“The elders of my clan will order the 
funeral meats, hire the carriages, employ 
the mourners and bear him to his tomb” 
replied Lee Lim. 

“There is more yet to be done, Lee Lim. 
The evil spirits must first be driven out of 
your honorable father’s body.” 

“But Dr. Young Hop said they had gone.” 

“He knows more of pills and plasters than 
of the ways of spirits. If they should be 
interred with your father’s bones, his spirit 
would never know a moment’s rest, and 
neither you nor your children, nor your 
children’s children, would ever know any- 
thing but misfortune. You might as well 
lay him in a low place with his head to the 
south and be done with it.” 

“Aih-yah!” cried Lee Lim. 
be done?” 

“It is a very delicate and difficult matter, 
Lee Lim. I shall first be compelled to offer 
sacrifices at the Tien How Temple.” 

“Take this,” and Lee Lim gave the priest 
several gold coins. “Neglect nothing that 
may be necessary.” 

For seven days Soo-hoo Hung burned 
incense and opium at the expense of Lee 
Lim, sharing the pipe and the money with 
Quan Quock Ming, who in return gave sage 
advice. 

“My father’s body is still unburied” Lee 
Lim then said to the priest, “‘and the wicked 
foreign devils are threatening to put me in 
prison if I do not attend to the matter. I 
have already paid you $250, and nothing 
has been accomplished. What am I todo?” 

The bonze shook his head and sighed. 
“T fear there is but one way, Lee Lim’ he 
said. “I had hoped to find another, but it 
cannot be done.” 

“Tell me the way, and I shall follow it’ 
promised Lee Lim. 


“What is to 
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“Tt is now certain that the evil spirits do 
not intend to leave your honorable father’s 
body till another is provided for them.” 

“That should not be so very difficult’ 
said Lee Lim eagerly. ‘A picker of rags, 
who has no kinsmen, died yesterday, and—” 

“Hai-ie! Do you think that the spirits 
that attacked your honorable father would 
be satisfied with the filthy carcass of a rag- 
picker?” 

“Then what is to be done? ‘Tell me.” 

“They might be induced to attack Dr. 
Young Hop” suggested the priest. ‘He is 
the enemy that has been opposing them. 
I have no doubt that if he were to die they 
would be very glad to make him uncomfort- 
able.” 

“But he is young and healthy, and I can- 
not keep my father’s body unburied till he 
dies.” 

“It is possible, Lee Lim, that some good 
spirits might be persuaded to assist. I am 
quite certain that it could be arranged if as 
much as $500 were paid—for sacrifices. It 
is the only way.” 

“T will provide the means, for I am a 
filial son” said Lee Lim. 


The three wives of Quan Quock Ming sat 
cross-legged upon the bare floor around a 
small lamp, sewing buttons on shirts. Quan 
Quock Ming sat at his round table impa- 
tiently turning the leaves of a fat dirty book 
—‘“‘The Geomancer’s Lantern and Staff”— 
in search of the table of lucky days upon 
which one may punish an enemy. 

“Ha! The 3rd, 5th, 7th, oth, 21st or 27th” 
he read. ‘This is the 5th day of the month. 
That is fortunate—provided Soo-hoo Hung 
is successful.” 

A violent ringing at the door interrupted 
the sewing and the soliloquy, and when it 
was opened, the priest rushed in. 

‘“‘Hai-ie! Did any one ever hear of such 
wickedness!”’ and he clicked his tongue and 
shook his head in disgust. Quan Quock 
Ming eyed him over his spectacles and waited 
for the explanation. ‘‘What is worse than 
an unfilial son?” demanded Soo-hoo Hung. 
“Ts! ts! ts!” The fortune-teller merely 
blinked his eyes without taking them from 
the face of the bonze. “I told Lee Lim that 


it would require $500 at the very least to 
secure the peaceful repose of his father’s 
bones, but he refused to pay more than $400.” 

“Hai-i-ie!” growled Quan Quock Ming. 
“We are doubly unfortunate. 


Ts! ts! ts!” 








“Why? What has happened, sir scholar? 
Couldn’t you find a fighting man to attend 
to the matter?” 

“One accepted the employment at $300, 
but now demands $400.” 

“Aih-yah! That will leave nothing for 
us. Give it to another.” 

“Shall I say to him that you oppose it?” 
asked Quan Quock Ming. 

“Hai-ie! Do you want to have me killed? 
Ts! ts! ts! It’s very bad, but let him have 
it.” 

“T am certain, Soo-hoo Hung, that each 
of us has done the best that he could. Is it 
not so?” 

“Ves—certainly—but—” 

“Then give me the money, and I will 
attend to the matter.”’ 

“Tt must be done at once, sir scholar” 
said the priest. ‘The foreign devils have 
threatened to take Lee Lim to prison unless 
he buries his father’s body at once.” 

Quan Quock Ming blinked his eyes and 
pondered. If Lee Lim were taken to prison 
he would require a lawyer. But the offense 
would be trifling, the fee small and the com- 
mission from the attorney only a third of it. 

“Lee Lim may bury his father tomorrow” 
he said. 

The priest, cursing unfilial sons and ex- 
tortionate fighting men, counted out the 
money with lingering reluctance and de- 
parted. Quan Quock Ming counted it 
again and put it away in his camphor-wood 
chest. 

“To be prosperous one must not only keep 
all that comes to him, but must contrive to 
get more’ he mused, as he took up his 
water-pipe and resumed his seat at the 
table. ‘Too much light impedes thought.”’ 
He extinguished the lamp and puffed and 
pondered in semi-darkness. “Ha! It is very 
simple. Call Chin Foo’s boy”’ he ordered. 

The first wife went to the top of the stairs 
and screamed down: “Chin Foo’s boy! 
Hai-ie! Chin Foo’s boy!” 

“Go to the Great Profit to the Four 
Families tobacco shop”? Quan Quock Ming 
directed the boy, ‘‘and tell Quan Ben to 


‘come here at once.” 


“I’m going to find Quan Ben!” shouted 
the boy, as he ran down the stairs. 

While awaiting the coming of his kins- 
man Quan Quock Ming watched his wives 
working with monotonous deftness and 
rapidity. The light of their lamp fell 
squarely upon the face of Shim Ming, and 






































“Sing ‘The Lady Lamenting the Death of Her Lover’ 
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ordered Quan Quock Ming 








he studied her leisurely. He smiled as he 
reflected upon the wisdom of his ancient 
ancestors that prompted them to repeat the 
ideographic character for ‘“woman” to make 
“wrangle,” and the addition of another 
“woman” to mean “intrigue.” 

Shim Ming, vaguely conscious of his 
steady gaze, shifted nervously and glanced 
toward him furtively, but saw only the glow 
of his pipe. At the sound of footsteps with- 
out she dropped her work and hurried to 
open the door. 

“Come in, younger nephew” said Quan 
Quock Ming, as his clansman hesitated at 
the threshold. ‘Sit down, younger nephew.” 

“It is dark, venerable uncle” said Quan 
Ben. 

“Darkness has indeed descended upon the 
clan of Quan” sighed Quan Quock Ming, 
“and you are to be the bearer of light, 
younger nephew.” 

“What shadow has fallen, 
uncle?” 


venerable 


“The heaviest—the blackest—younger 
nephew, and all of the family of Quan 
must hang their heads in shame till it is 
lifted.” 

“Hai-i-ie! That is very bad. But why 
am I selected to do this, venerable uncle?” 

“Because it must be done” replied Quan 
Quock Ming. 

“Then why does not the one who has lost 
his face boldly recover it?” 

“By such a course he would advertise our 
disgrace more broadly, younger nephew. It 
must be done secretly by another.” 

“Then why does he not pay a fighting man 
to do it, venerable uncle? They ask no 
questions if the reward be ample.” 

“They would surmise—and whisper—and 
laugh at the clan that is so weak that it is 
compelled to buy its face. You must do it, 
younger nephew.” 

“T am no fighting man, venerable uncle, 
but it shall be as you say. Tell me the 
name.” 














“Dr. Young Hop is dead at Lee Sam Yick’s door!” 








“His name is—’ Quan Quock Ming 
turned his eyes upon Shim Ming—“Young 
Hop.” She started and dropped her sewing. 
“‘What is the matter, Shim Ming” he asked. 

“T—pricked my finger, honorable hus- 
band.” 

“Fetch us fresh tea.” 

As she placed it upon the table her hands 
shook so that she spilled it. 

“‘Hai-i-ie! What is the matter with you?” 
demanded Quan Quock Ming. 

“T burned myself, honorable husband.” 

“You appear to be ill, Shim Ming.” 

“No; I do not feel ill, honorable hus- 
band.” 

“Tf you should fall ill, you would be un- 
able to do your sewing, and that would be 
very bad. Shall I not call a doctor for you?” 

“‘No—no, honorable husband—don’t. I 
am quite well.” 

Quan Quock Ming shook his head gravely. 
“No; you surely need a doctor, Shim Ming,” 
he said, and rose from the table, went to the 
door and called: 

“Chin Foo’s boy!” 

“Haie!’”’ responded the boy, and hurried 
up the stairs. 

“Go fetch a doctor quickly 
that killed Lee Sam Yick.”’ 

“T am going for the doctor that killed Lee 
Sam Yick!” shouted the boy as he ran, and 
all who heard him laughed. 

“Now I shall walk my way, venerable 
uncle,”’ said Quan Ben. 

“Walk slowly, younger nephew,” replied 
Quan Quock Ming. “The hallway at the 
second floor is very dark when the lamp is 
extinguished. Be careful.” 





the doctor 


“T shall be both careful and sure, ven- 
erable uncle.” 

“‘Remember—the second floor! I want 
no foreign devil officials kicking upon my 
door with their big boots.” 

“Tt shall be as you say, venerable uncle.” 

“Light my lamp, Shim Ming” ordered 
Quan Quock Ming. ‘Ah! That is better. 
As you are not feeling well enough to work, 
you may sing one of the odes of Chow.” 

Shim Ming took up the Yung kum,* placed 
it upon the table and touched the strings 
lightly to see that it was in tune. 

“Sing ‘The Lady Lamenting the Death of 
Her Lover’ ”’ ordered Quan Quock Ming. 

With her eyes fixed upon the instrument 
she played and sang, while Quan Quock 
Ming watched her, smoked and smiled. A 
shot roared up from the hall below, and a 
man’s voice cried: 

“Ah-h-ma!”’ 

“* «And I shall never see him more’ ” sang 
Shim Ming, without raising her eyes or fal- 
tering. 

“That will do, Shim Ming. I think you 
are cured now” said Quan Quock Ming. 
“Return to your work.” 

“Hai-ie! Sir Scholar!’ shouted Chin 
Foo’s boy, as he rang the bell excitedly. 
“Dr. Young Hop is dead at Lee Sam Yick’s 
door!” 

‘“Aih-yah! How unfortunate !’’ exclaimed 
the promoter of happiness and longevity. 
‘“‘Now I must lose my rest to seek a priest for 
Young Hop’s widow and a lawyer for Lee 
Sam Yick’s son. Ts! ts! ts!” 





*Dulcimer. 


“The White Lady and the Yellow Prophet,” relating the serpentine manner in which Quan Quock Ming bribed 


an incorruptible official and saved “Little Pete 


from prison, will appear in the February number 
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T is the Desert. Incense and 
frankincense, oil of roses and 
resin of pines, cedar s.iells 






smoking in the sunlight, scent 
the air. Sunrise comes over the 
mountain rim in shafts of a 
chariot wheel; and the mountains, 
engirting the Desert round and 
ll round, are themselves veiled in a 
lavender mist, intangible and shimmering 
as dreams, a mist shot with the gold of sun- 
light; and the air is champagne, ozone, nec- 
tar, the breath of the gods of Olympus. In- 
deed, it would not be hard to believe this zs 
old Olympus. Except in the dead heat of 
midsummer, snow shines opal from the 
mountain peaks; and in the outline of yon 
Tucson range the figure of a giant can be 
seen lying prone, face to sunlight, face to 
stars, face to the dews of heaven, as the 
faces of godlike races ever are! 

You wind round a juniper grove—‘“‘ce- 
dars of Lebanon,” the Old Testament 
would call it. There is the silver tinkle of a 
bell, and the flocks come down to the water- 
ing pools, flocks led by maidens, as in the 
days of Rachael and Jacob; and the shep- 
herds—only, they call them ‘“herders’”— 
fight for first place round the water pool, as 
they did in the days of Rachael and Jacob. 
Then, you come to a walled spring, date- 
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palms shading around, and the maidens are 
there, “drawing water from the well,” 
veiled or ‘‘shawled,”’ as we would say, carry- 
ing water in ollas on their heads, bronzed 
statues of perfect poise and perfect grace, 
daughters of the Desert, hard lovers, hard 
haters, veiled as all mysteries are veiled 
(why should the mysteries of the gods be 
revealed to hogs and men? “Cast not your 
pearls before swine” saith the Scripture), 
with the fire of the Desert-sun in their fiery 
hates and fierier loves. 

You turn but a spur in the mountains, 
you dip into a valley smoking with the dews 
of the morning, or come up a mesa—only, 
you would call the mesa a plateau—and a 
winged horseman spurs past, hair tied back 
by red scarf; pantaloons of white linen, sash 
of rainbow colors, and you are amid the 
dwellings of men. 
Strings of red chile, 
like strings of huge 
red corals, hang 
against the sun-baked 
brick or clay. Curs 
come out and bark at 
the heels of your 
horse—that’s why the # 
Oriental always called 
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an enemy ‘“‘a dog.’’ Pottery-makers look 
up from their kiln fires of sheep manure at 
you, the remote passer-by. The basket- 
makers weave and weave like the Three 
Fates of Life, one old woman so aged and 
wizened and infirm that she must sit inside 
her basket to carry out the pattern of what 
life is to her; and the sunlight strikes back 
from the heat-baked walls in a glare that 
stabs the eye; and you hear the tinkle of the 
bells, where the herders are fighting for 
first place at the watering pools. 

Defy it as you may, steep yourself in the 
sordid sensualism of modern life, prove to 
yourself over and over again that naught 
exists in life but the symbol of the escutch- 
eon of the capital S with two sticks through 
it—the sign of the Almighty Modern God of 
the All Powerful Dollar—you cannot jour- 
ney across the Desert but there steals into 
your soul, there penetrates into your con- 
sciousness in spite of yourself, the conviction 
of the ancient desert prophets (we of this 
age are only desert profits), the conviction 
of the Oneness of God: the Unity of the 
Great I Am! The unity of the engirting 
mountains is a One—a Circle. The endless 
reach of the receding Desert Trail, looping 
and looping over the horizon, is an Infinity 
of Oneness. You know, without be- 
ing told, why it was that the desert 
prophets were the first philosophers 
of all the world and all ages to grasp 
the idea of God being One. The 
Great Desert is One! He is One! 
The Eternal Mountains are One! 
He is One; and not a dozen puny 
powers fighting among themselves. 

Then, suddenly, for the first 
time, you see It! 

You have turned a spur of the 
mountains, dipped into a valley— 
scented with oil of resin, of course— 
come up on a mesa where the sun- 
light is pure shafts of chalcedony 
and spar, and there It is: the eternal 
mountains with their eternal lavender 
veil round the valley like the tiered 
seats of a coliseum, the lavender mist 
like a theater drop-curtain whereon 
you may paint your own pictures 
of fancy. In the midst of the great 
amphitheater rises an island rock; 
and in the island rock is a grotto, and 
























in the grotto is the figure of the Mother of 
Christ in purplish blue, as betokens eternal 
purity. And below the island of rock, in the 
midst of the amphitheater of lavender-veiled 
mountains, something swims into your ken 
that is neither of Heaven nor Earth—white, 
glaringly white as the very spotlessness of 
Heaven; twin-towered as befitting the dual 
nature of man, flesh and spirit; pointed in 
its towers and minarets and belfries, betok- 
ening the reaching of the spirit of man up to 
God; lions between the arches of the roofed 
piazzas, as betokening the lion-hearted 
spirit of man fighting his enemies of flesh 
and spirit up to God. 

Palms before arched white walls shut out 
the world. Peace and seclusion and purity! 

You dip into a valley, the scent of the oil 
of cedars in your nostrils and lungs, the 
peace of God in your heart; then you come 
up to a high mesa and see the vision of the 
white symbol swimming between earth and 
sky, but always pointing skyward. 

* * * 

Where are you, anyway? In Persia amid 
floating palaces; on the Nile; approaching 
the temples of Allahabad in India; or com- 
ing up to the Moorish minarets of the Al- 
hambra in Spain? 

Believe me, “gentle 
reader,” you are in neither 
Europe, Asia nor Africa. 
You are in a much- 
despised land called 
“America,” a raw, un- 
decorated land, whence 
wealth and culture run off 
to Europe, Asia and Africa 
to find what they call 
“art” and “antiquity.” 

* * * 

It is October the third in 
Tucson, Arizona, not far 
from the borders of Old 
Mexico, as the rest of 
the world reckons distance. 
The rain has been falling 
in torrents. Rain is not 
supposed to fall in the 
Desert, but rain has been 
falling in slant torrents 
and the sky is reflected 
everywhere in the roadside 
pools. The air is soft as 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PUTNAM & VALENTINE 
San Xavier del Bac of Tucson, Arizona, one of the most ancient missions of the New World. For seventy 
years the only inhabitants of a temple stately as the Alhambra were night-bats, Indian herders and 
border outlaws; yet the walls are covered with mural paintings equal to any in Europe 
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Where are you, anyway? In neither Europe, Asia nor Africa. You are in a much-despised, undecorated 
land called “America,” whence wealth and culture Tun off to Europe, Asia and 
Africa to find what they call “art’’ and “antiquity” 
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rose petals, for the altitude is only 2000 feet; 
too high to be languid, too low for the sting 
of autumn frosts. 

We motor, first, through the old Spanish 
town, relics of a grandeur that America does 
not know today, a grandeur more of spirit 
than display. The old Spanish grandee 
never counted his dollars or measured up the 
value of a meal to a guest, but he counted 
honor dear as the Virgin Mary, and made a 
gamble of life, and hated tensely as he loved. 
The old mansion houses are fallen into dis- 
repute today, given over, for the most part, 
to Chinese and Japanese merchants; but 
through the open windows you can still see 
plazas and patios of inner courtyards, where 
oleanders are in perpetual bloom and roses 
climb the trellis-work, and the parrot calls 
out “swear words” of Spanish pirate and 
highwayman. From Spanish town of 
Tucson, which any other nation would have 
treasured as a landmark and capitalized in 
dollars for the tourist, you pass modern 
mansions that wisely follow the Spanish- 
Moorish type of architecture, most suited 
to desert atmosphere. 

Then, you come on the Tucson Farms 
Company irrigation project: modernity 
with a capital M. Then, before you know 
it, you are in the Papago Indian Reserve. 
The finest basket-makers of the world, 
these Papagoes are, their baskets of such 
close weave that they will hold water; and 
you see the Papago Indian women with jars 
(ollas) of water on their head going up and 
down from the water pools. On the whole, 
the Indian faces are very happy and good. 
And then, the lavender mountains close in a 
cup round the shimmering valley and you 
are looking on one of the most ancient mis- 
sions of the New World—San Xavier del 
Bac, of Tucson, Arizona. 

The entrance is under an arched white 
wall, and the courtyard looks out behind 
through arched white gateway to the far 
lavender mountains. Here, four sisters 
of St. Joseph conduct a school for the little 
Papagoes, and what a school it is! It 
might do honor to the Alhambra. Palms 
line the esplanade in front of the arched 
walled entrance. Collie dogs rise lazily 
under the deep embrasures of the arched 
plazas. A parrot calls out some Spanish 
gibberish of bygone days. A snow-white 
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Persian kitten frisks its ostrich tail across 
the brick-paved walk of the inner patio; 
and the courtyard I catch a 
glimpse of two Shetland ponies nosing for 
notice over a fence beside an ancient Don 
Quixote nag that evidently does duty for 
dignitaries above Shetland ponies. An air 
of repose, of antiquity, of apartness, rests 
on the marble-white mission, as of oriental 
dreams and splendor, or European antiq- 
uity and culture. 

A collie pup flounders round us up and 
down the court walk where the old mission- 
ary monks suffered cruel martyrdom. Poll, 
the parrot, utters sententious comment, and 
the Shetland ponies whinny greeting to their 
mistress. All thisis surprisingly at variance 
with anticipations. 

But it is when you enter the church you 
get the real surprise. Three times the de- 
sertion of this mission was forced by massa- 
cre and pillage. Twice it was abandoned 
owing to the expulsion of Jesuit and Fran- 
ciscan by temporal power. For seventy 
years the only inhabitants of a temple 
stately as the Alhambra were the night-bats, 
the Indian herders, the border outlaws of 
the United States and Mexico. Yet, when 
you enter, the walls are covered with mural 
paintings equal to most in Europe. Saints’ 
statues stand about the altar, and grouped 
about the dome of the groined ceiling are 
such paintings as would do honor to a Eu- 
ropean cathedral. 

The walls are from two to six feet thick, 
brick and adobe. Not a nail has ever been 
driven in the whole edifice. The doors are 
of old wood in huge panels mortised and 
dovetailed together. The latch is an iron 
bar carved like a Damascus sword. For 
over seventy years this ancient mission stood 


across 


open and unguarded to the winds of 
heaven and the torrential rains. Only 


the faithfulness of an Indian chief had kept 
the sacred vessels from desecration. When 
the fathers were expelled for political 
reasons, old José, of 
the Papagoes, car- 
ried off the sacred 
chalices and can- 
dles till the padres 
should return; then 
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shell tints in 
wave lines. Because of the height and 
depth of the windows the light is wonder- 
fully clear and soft. The church is used 
now only by indian children, and did In- 
dian children ever have such a magnificent 
temple in which to worship? To the left 
of the entrance is a wonderful old baptismal 
font of pure copper, which has been the 
envy of all collectors. One wonders, look- 
ing at the ancient vessel, whether it was 
baptized with the blood of all the martyrs 
who died for San Xavier—Francesca Garcez, 
for instance? We must not forget, the Jesuits 
of New France did not shed the only martyr 
blood in America. New Spain, also, 
had her heroes of sword and cross, though 
a Parkman has not yet risen to celebrate 
them. There is a window in this baptistry, 
too, that is the envy of critics and collectors. 
It is set more deeply in the wall than any 
window in the Tower of London, with 
pointed Gothic top that sends shafts of sun- 
light clear across the earthen floor. 

When you come to seek out the history of 
San Xavier you will find it as difficult to get 
as a guide out to San Xavier. San Xavier 
as a purely tourist resort, leaving out 
all piety and history, should 
be worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year to 
Tucson. There is nothing 
like it in the world except in 
India and Spain. Yet it took 
me the better part of a day to 
find out that San Xavier is 
only nine miles and not eight- 
een from Tucson. And this 
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Juana, oldest of the Papago basket weavers, whose thread of life has been spun out to 105 years of usefulness 


the Jesuits, and 
the Franciscans do not record the history 
of the Jesuits. It comes as a shock to 
know that Spanish padres were on the Cclo- 
rado and Santa Cruz at the time Jacques 
Cartier was exploring the St. Lawrence. We 
have always believed that Spanish conquista- 
dores slaughtered the Indians most ruthlessly. 
Study the mission records and you get an- 
other impression; an impression of penni- 
less, friendless, unprotected friars footing 
it six hundred, seven hundred, nine hun- 
dred miles from Old Mexico to the inmost 
recesses of the desert canyons. In later 
days, when a friar set out on this journey, 
twenty mounted men acted as his escort, 
and that did not always save him from 
death, for there were stretches of the journey 
ninety miles without water, infested every 
mile of the way by Apaches, and_ these 
stretches were known as the Journeys of 
Death. When you think of the ruthless 
slaughter of the conquistadores, think also 
of the friars tramping the parched sand 
plains for nine hundred miles. 

To describe San Xavier is quite impos- 
sible, except through canvas and photograph. 
There is something intangibly spiritual 
and unearthly in its very 
architecture, and this is 
the spirit in which it was 
originally built. At day- 
‘break a bell called the 
builders to prayers of con- 
secration. At nightfall 
vesper bells sent the laborers 
home with the blessing of 
the church upon them. 
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NE of the most hard-worked 
words in California of recent 
years is bungalow. In its name 
so many architectural whimseys 
have been indulged that it has 

at last become impossible to define the term 
with exactitude. Anything from a plain, 
unvarnished shack to a two-storied palace 
with tiled roof and patio may be dubbed a 
bungalow, and few dwellers in the Land of 
Sunshine are willing any longer to own up to 
living in a house or even a cottage; for while 
in the East the climate restricts the use of a 
bungalow to a sort of plaything—a vacation- 
camp or a week-end shelter—in California it 
is taken seriously as a permanent residence. 

But though it is not possible to draw a 
hard-and-fast line at which the California 
bungalow style stops and something else 
begins, there is one thing sure: that, when 
you see a cozy one or one-and-a-half storied 
dwelling, with low-pitched roof and very 
wide eaves, ample porches, lots of windows 
and an outside chimney of cobble or clinker- 
brick half hidden by clinging vines—that is 
a bungalow, whatever other houses may be. 
In Pasadena and Los Angeles there are 
literally miles of these delicious little dwell- 
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ings—hardly any two just alike. Those 
two cities appear to be the especial places 
where the bungalow habit seriously began, 
though the fashion has spread very largely 
through the state. In size, the popular 
taste is for five or six rooms (exclusive of the 
bath), but eight or nine rooms are not un- 
common, though this greater number 
usually necessitates an upper story. Now- 
adays, since the luxury of outdoor sleeping 
has come to be appreciated, the sleeping- 
porch is an indispensable adjunct, and this 
may be part of the ground plan or set 
jauntily, like a yacht’s cabin, on the roof. 
The building material is generally red- 
wood on an Oregon pine frame-work, the 
foundation being cobble or concrete; and 
there may or may not be a cellar. In former 
years, building was often started right on 
the ground, but California ground is damp, 
in winter especially, and, if you want to es- 
cape rheumatism, your floors should be at 
least a couple of feet above mother earth. 
An artistic effect is produced by the use, in 
some cases, of cypress shakes for the sides, 
and some bungalows are built entirely of 
concrete, but this material stares you out 
of countenance until its hard surface is 
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In eastern America the climate restricts the use of a bungalow to 
a sort of vacation plaything; in the Land of Sunshine 
it is taken seriously as a permanent residence 
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broken up and softened by vines and shrub- 
bery. The style of construction may be 
what is locally known as a “California 
house”’—that is, unplastered, with battens 
and burlap inside to stop the cracks; but 
this means a maximum of cold in winter and 
of heat in summer, and while less expensive, 
is not so comfortable as the ceiled bungalow, 
which is the customary sort now built. 
Within, there is usually paneling halfway up, 
the walls in the beautifully grained Oregon 
pine, stained, not painted; there is a built-in 
buffet in the dining-room, and in the living- 
room and den built-in book-cases and settles 
and open fireplaces. 

The properly appointed bungalow inside 
stands for comfort, leisureliness and cheer- 
fulness, comporting with a climate which 
makes for the same qualities. Bungalow 
life is informal, but not necessarily bo- 
hemian, and at its best is simple, without 
being sloppy. If it is winter, the open fire 
that greets you as you enter directly from 
outdoors into the living room—there is no 
hallway—is a pleasant thing for the spirit, 
even if hardwood does cost fifteen dollars 
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a cord. The ample windows fill the house 
with light, not glaring, but subdued by the 
generous overhang of the eaves; and there 
is the perfume of violets or roses, or both, 
in the air—they have not come from a 
florist’s, but from under the window out- 
side. If it be summer, the house is cooler 
than the outdoors; and the lowered awnings 
outside the windows and the drooped 
screens on the porches temper the indoor 
light to a restful half-light. Opened door- 
ways and windows admit the breeze with its 
manifold fragrances from hedge and gar- 
den, while complete screening throughout 
the house keeps out insect life. Rugs and 
couch-covers in cheerful colors, Oriental or 
Indian; Indian ollas of quaint designs for 
flower holders; Indian baskets set here and 
there for receptacles or hung on walls as 
plaques; pictures of characteristic California 
scenes, such as snow-capped mountains, 
cool canyon depths, the crumbling missions 
—all such things help to give the uncon- 
ventional touch which goes with bungalow 
living. Sometimes strings of brilliant scarlet 
peppers are hung by the doorway in the 






















































Anything from a plain unvarnished shack on a twenty-five-foot lot 
to a two-storied paiace with tiled roof and patio on a 
terraced estate may be dubbed a bungalow 









manner of housekeepers much further 
south; appropriate enough to the plastered 
bungalow, but shocking with shingles. 
While the delight of bungalow life in 
California is largely attributable to the 
quality of climate which, winter and sum- 
mer, calls you out-of-doors, or failing that, 
to open wide your casements and _ invite 
outdoors in, a generous share of credit is 
due also to good architects and first-class 
builders who have brought into the country 
the best ideas of their art and craft. There 
is not a facility to comfortable living known 
to the world that may not be found in the 
better class of California towns, and at 
reasonable rates. Electricity for lighting, 
electrical devices for cooking or for other- 
wise lightening labor, gas-ranges and grates, 
and gas water-heaters, the most approved 
plumbing, telephone connections both local 
and long-distance—these are matters of 





course in every modern bungalow in Cali- 
fornia tourist towns. 

The vogue of the bungalow with the 
winter sojourners in tourist towns has led 
to the establishment recently of so-called 
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“bungalow-courts’’—that is, the assembling 
of a number of bungalows upon a tract of 
ground equal to two or three city-lots and 
ranged about a central open space devoted 
to lawn, flower-beds and a common walk. 
The buildings, while set rather closely side 
by side, are still separated by a space ample 
to admit an abundance of light. The idea 
is really that of the Spanish house built 
around a patio, only in this case entire, 
disconnected dwellings are the unit in the 
make-up instead of rooms. A dozen or 
more may be comfortably built on the land 
of two city-lots. They are rented, usually 
furnished, for the season, or for the year if 
desired, on a basis which provides free water 
and electric light—fuel gas consumed being 
paid for by the tenant. The grounds are 
cared for by the landlord. The rental rate 
of such bungalows varies greatly according 
to number of rooms, location and term of 
lease. In Pasadena, where they are now 
rather numerous, few are offered furnished 
under $45, monthly for the winter, while 
some are as high as $200 per month. In 
the summer season these rates are cut in 
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When you see a cozy one or one-and-a-half storied dwelling, with 
low-pitched roof and very wide eaves, lots of windows and 
trimmings of cobble or clinker-brick, that is a bungalow 








two, attractive to bargain-hunting tenants. 

The cost of bungalows has been reduced 
to a formula. As a rule of thumb, for a 
one-storied, modern frame structure, you 
can figure on a dollar and a half per square 
foot of ground covered by it, and you will 
not be far astray. This applies to what 
may be called the ‘bungalow of commerce” 
built by a contractor to sell; but it covers 
good work and is the sort that the average 
family of four or five buys with from $2000 
to $3000 to spend, exclusive of the lot, which 
may be anywhere from $500 up, according 
to the locality. 

To the family of moderate means a very 
appealing feature of bungalow life is the 
ease of keeping house which it offers, and 
the independence of servants. The servant 
problem, indeed, has been solved in Gordian 
knot fashion by doing away with the servant; 
for, given a reasonable degree of strength 
and skill on the part of the womankind of 
the household, a servant is not needed, and 
in the democratic West no lady loses caste 
by the fact of doing her own housework. 
There being in most bungalows but one 
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floor and the rooms being few, the house- 
wife’s daily steps are reduced to a minimum. 
The kitchen is a compact little room, airy 
and light, and provided with various in- 
genious modern helps to lessen labor. Ad- 
joining is the invariable screen-porch where 
laundry-tubs, ice-box, cooling closets, etc., 
are—the cooling closet being a built-in cup- 
board with open, screened bottom and top 
and perforated shelves through which a 
vertical current of air ascends continually 
from under the house to roof, and, in this 
land of cold nights, makes the housekeeper 
measurably independent of ice even in sum- 


mer. Gas is the usual fuel for cooking— 
though some bungalows have electric 


kitchens—and by it the work of preparing 
meals is reduced to as little as may be. If 
the housewife desires to be spared the labor 
of cleaning, which is necessary much ,less 
frequently in the relatively non-humid climate 
of California than on the Atlantic slope, 
she may arrange to have some one come 
from outside at stated times and take this 
off her hands. Once in two weeks may be 
enough. Besides white women, Japanese 


















































dwellings, hardly any two just alike. 


of ground covered by it 





In California towns there are literally miles of these delicious little 
_ By rule of thumb, each 
represents a dollar and a half per square foot 








“boys” make a business of such work at 
about two dollars and a half per day, or one 
dollar and a half per half-day, and latterly 
some white men have taken this vocation 
up. Other. things being equal, men are 
preferable to women for the business, be- 
cause of the physical strength needed for 
handling and beating heavy rugs, scrubbing 
floors and washing windows. 

As to heating the bungalow, the mildness 
of the climate reduces this to a comparatively 
simple matter. Even in winter, unless 
during an abnormal cold-snap or on rainy 
days, fire cannot be regarded as a necessity, 
except in the early morning and during the 
evenings. One wood-fire in the living-room 
fire-place is, therefore, all the average family 
need count on, as bath-room and sleeping- 
chambers are customarily supplied either 
with gas heaters, or a certain kind of little 
sheet-iron stove with a furious draught, that 
can be made red hot with twisted news- 
papers in a few minutes. This is the native 


Californian’s favorite heating arrangement, 
and his pet economy is saving the news- 
papers all summer and autumn to twist up 





for winter fuel. These observations, how- 
ever, are based on the fact that Californians, 
as a class, are not prone to living in rooms of 
as high a temperature by several degrees as 
are Easterners; and if one’s health or com- 
fort demands a uniformly warm house in 
winter—say 70 degrees Fahrenheit or over— 
a heater had best be installed in the cellar 
for use on occasion. Many modern bunga- 
lows are provided with such heaters of 
various sorts, but all rather lilliputian affairs 
from an Eastern or Middle-west point of 
view, yet entirely sufficient for the work 
required of them. The fuel is frequently 
gas, but oftener a fuel-petroleum locally 
known as “distillate.” 

As to the cost of bungalow-living in Cali- 
fornia, it is pretty much what one chooses 
to make it. Our own small family of some- 
times four, and sometimes three, found by 
experience that we lived in Pasadena for 
about one-third less than in Philadelphia 
and lived better; and we could have re- 
duced the cost still further in Pasadena had 
we chosen to work our kitchen garden as 
might have been—we only played with it. 
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Our Pasadena account, however, was minus 
a house-servant’s contribution to the expense 
of living, while in Philadelphia we had kept 
a maid. On the other hand, we paid in 
Pasadena for the weekly cleaning—half-a- 
day—and put out all the laundry. The 
difference on wage-account to the debit of 
Philadelphia was about what the maid ate, 
broke and wasted, which is left to the reader 
to compute. In our bungalow experience 
we have had more elbow-room and enjoyed 
some amenities, particularly as to the table, 
that in the East we had perforce to leave 
to the millionaires—among these the luxury 
of entertaining our Eastern visitors in Janu- 
ary on green peas, fresh tomatoes, straw- 
berries and luscious Japanese persimmons, 
from our own garden or from just around 
the corner! 

Fresh fruits, nuts and vegetables should 
form, and among the wise ones do form, a 
relatively larger part of the diet in a mild 
climate like California’s than in the more 
rigorous East, and they offer the best chance 
—and a very, delicious one—for keeping 
down the cost of the table. Particularly is 
the list of native grown fruits an extended one 
in California. Oranges, grape-fruit, lemons, 
apricots, nectarines, plums, prunes, quinces, 
apples, pears, cherries, peaches, figs, loquats, 
pomegranates, the huge non-astringent Japa- 
nese persimmons, a dozen or more varieties 
of grapes of the meaty Old-World stock— 
the very reading of these makes one’s mouth 
water, to say nothing of berries and melons 
galore and an aristocratic little list of trop- 
ical and semi-tropical fruits which are still 
experiments in California, but some of 
which, like the avocado and the feijoa, will 
doubtless be prevailed upon to stay. If 
you have a fair-sized city lot with your bun- 
galow, you can raise quite a number of these 
good things on it; but you need at least an 
acre to get much satisfaction out of growing 
a variety of fruit, as the birds of California 
figure on getting a large share of their living 
out of the tenderfoot’s gardening undertak- 
ings and are as merciless as the tax-gatherer. 
But even if you do not raise your own fruits 
and vegetables, they are cheaply bought in 
their various seasons from the green-grocers 
and the Chinese hucksters, or at the ranches 
as you drive about the country. 

In speaking of bungalow life, a word is in 
order about the part the porches play. Like 
many other people, we made an outdoor 
living-and-dining-room of our rear veranda 
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—a quiet, retired spot whose roof and sides 
were climbing roses and honeysuckles that 
hid us from our neighbors. From this 
flowery bower we looked out upon our little 
60x go-foot garden, and beyond to the 
Sierra Madre, with its lovely lights and 
shadows and exquisite colors in the evening 
glow. Old-hickory chairs and settees, with 
a similar table or two, indifferent to the 
weather, make a suitable furnishing to such 
a nook. We added, in our case, the sewing- 
machine, and all through the long dry 
season—from May sometimes till Novem- 
ber—it stood ready to hand, giving the porch 
a pleasant touch of domesticity which a low 
work-table, piled high every week with the 
family mending, served to complete. Here 
the daily mail was brought and discussed, 
the newspaper read, letters written, the 
vegetables prepared for dinner, callers enter- 
tained; and here often our meals were served 
not only in summer but on sunny days in 
winter. We began this practice impulsively 
as a sort of frolic—being fond of picnicking 
—but it proved so delightful and satisfying 
that it soon became a habit. Dished up on 
hot plates in the kitchen and brought quickly 
to the veranda on a tray, the eatables suf- 
fered nothing from their outing, while 
appetite and digestion throve; for we did not 
allow the meals to degenerate into “pick-up 
snacks” but kept them on the plane of 
serious repasts. An alcohol lamp on a side- 
table served for the heating of water and 
the warming up of small matters. The ex- 
tension of electrical connections to the porch 
simplifies proceedings stiil further. 

We were sitting on the porch after a 
good luncheon, enjoying the warmth of 
a sunny winter midday. There was a 
fragrance of daphne blossoms in the air, 
and the music of humming bees. Beyond 
the lower end of the garden where the young 
folks were playing tennis in white flannels, 
was an orange-grove hanging heavy with its 
Hesperian fruit; and beyond that across the 
green mesa rose the majestic range of the 
Sierra Madre, its crest white with snow. 
Now and then the ecstatic note of the mead- 
ow-lark floated down the air, and on every 
side mocking-birds were whistling. Auto- 
mobiles, filled with pleasure-seekers, whirred 
by on the street, and occasionally a horse- 
back party of tanned young men and girls 
bare of arm and head cantered toward the 
mountains in gaiety and good health. 
“Another blizzard back East,’ chuckled 





















































“pungalow courts.” 


The vogue of the bungalow with the winter sojourners in tourist towns has led to the establishment of 
* The idea is that of a Spanish house built around a patio, 





with dwellings as the unit in the make-up instead of rooms 


the Old Californian from the midst of his 
newspaper, “‘little old New York’s street-car 
service paralyzed, mercury two below zero, 
and wind forty miles an hour.” 

Your Californian can never resist gloating 
over the eccentricities of the Eastern climate, 
as though the relative excellence of California 
were his own manufacture. 

But my thoughts were on the scene 
before me. 

“This is certainly the place to enjoy 
life,” I observed after a while, “if you have 
your pockets full of money and can stay 
away from business as long as you like; but 
how about the poor chap with an invalid 
wife and a bunch of children, or the man 
with weak lungs and a crippled bank ac- 
count, shipped out here when the back- 
East doctor is tired of his case, to live an 
outdoor life and build up—in other words, 
the fellows who have to make a living 
while they live in California—what sort of 
a chance have they here?” 

“That was my case,” fenced the Old 
Californian; “I had weak lungs and went 
to ranching on a place that couldn’t be seen 
for the mortgage. Look at me now. I’m 


strong as a bull and live on Easy street.” 





“T know,” I pursued, “but that was 
thirty odd years ago when you came and 
things were different then. Any land then 
was high at a hundred dollars an acre, and 
by dumb luck you picked out your bit of 
acreage where the fates had decreed a 
tourist town to come. You dried peaches 
and apricots, sold greasewood and peddled 
honey, kept a cow or two on the scrub of the 
foothills, and lived, as became a pioneer, 
on the dried fruits of the land; and your 
wife made you hold on when you wanted to 
make a fool of yourself and sell out after 
three dry years; and then when the town 
took to growing and was crowding you, you 
let go on the basis of town-lots at twenty 
dollars a front foot.” 

“The fellow that bought it doubled his 
money in two years,” put in the Old Cali- 
fornian fiercely. 

“That isn’t what I’m talking about,” I 
went on; “if you’re going to speculate in 
real estate, you might as well make it oil or 
grain or stocks and operate in New York 
or Chicago. Things go down as well as up, 
and men with limited means are often 
swamped overnight. But you know what I 
mean—something that will make an income 
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to keep the family in bread and meat and 
shoes. Take a specific case—there’s Ned 
Thompson’s son, I hear he’s in bad shape 
physically and is coming to California from 
Boston. He’s thirty-two years old and his 
assets are a wife and three children, a college 
education, eight years’ clerical experience 
in a wholesale dry-goods house, and a 
couple of thousand dollars. What can 
California do for him?” 

The Old Californian bit the end of a cigar 
irritably before he replied: 

“Hang your specific cases, it’s a whole lot 
easier to talk in generalities. Well, I tell 
you—a lot depends upon the man. Some 
men will pick up a good living on the 
Sahara desert, and others are just plum 
no good in a land of flowing milk and 
honey. I don’t know what sort of stuff 
young Thompson’s made of, but it’s a good 
thing he has a little money. He'll need it to 
live on while he’s looking around for ‘con- 
genial occupation’; for that’s what he’ll be 
after, being town-bred. He won’t find it, 
though. He’d better start right in by cutting 
‘congeniality’ out of his vocabulary and 
substitute willingness to take what he can 
get. This is a young country and mighty 
democratic. There are no social distinc- 
tions in business; everything honest is 
respectable; but it is also a very different 
country from the East in its climate and in 
the way things are done, and the first year 
of a new-comer’s life here should be largely 
educational—getting acquainted with these 
novel conditions. The sort of people that 
California wants, more than any other, is 
the farmer sort—the developers of the soil. 

“It seems to me, if I were Thompson, 
supposing he is so as to do ordinary light 
work and has horse-sense, I’d take one 
thousand dollars of my two, and buy a half 
acre of land, or more if I could get it for 
the money, with a little old California house 
on it, on the outskirts of a live town. There 
are lots of places of that sort, the house not 
worth figuring in the price, but yet good 
enough to be patched up at a light expense 
so as to last quite a while. Get a place if 
possible—and it won’t be hard—that has a 
few established fruit trees on it, peaches, 
apricots, figs, better still if there is an 
English-walnut tree or two and some grapes, 
and start a vegetable garden. There may 


be a little sale from these crops, but even if 
there isn’t, they will count materially in 
feeding the family. 


Then I’d go in for 





raising chickens for eggs—there’s no end of a 
market for eggs, and the young roosters 
can be eaten or sold. A clerk’s experience, 
like Thompson’s, is a poor start in the 
chicken business, but I’m supposing he has 
horse-sense, and I’m giving Mrs. Thompson 
credit for being no fool, and then there’s 
a thousand dollars’ reserve fund, isn’t 
there? Of course, there’ll be all sorts 
of mistakes made, and a dozen times 
in the year the bottom will seem to be 
dropping out; but knowledge comes 
that way, and then the neighbors will 
help some in bad emergencies; and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if at the end of a 
year the bank reserve had not been much 
depleted, though it is to be expected that it 
would have shrunk some. The second year 
ought to be better, in the light of what had 
been learned not only about the innate 
depravity of chickens, but about the re- 
quirements of the fruit and vegetables— 
the spraying, the irrigation, the cultivating, 
trapping gophers and one dog-goned thing 
and another. But the thing especially to 
guard against in the second, and third, and 
fourth and every succeeding year, is the 
natural conceit of a man that he knows it all, 
for there was never a season in California 
since I’ve been here that wasn’t different in 
some way from the others, and that meant 
something new to learn each year.” 

“But I don’t see that there is much of a 
fortune in a half acre and a little old shack 
of a house,” said I, ‘“‘unless you strike oil 
in the garden.” 

“Well, maybe you will,” resumed the Old 
Californian with the cordial optimism of 
his kind. ‘‘You’ve seen derricks in people’s 
forty-foot lots in Los Angeles, haven’t you? 
And I’m told that some places have pretty 
fair placer-mining in the back yard. How- 
ever, I’m not figuring on that for Thompson; 
but if you’ll remember, I said he was to buy 
on the outskirts of a live town. Well, I 
think after he has scratched along with Mrs. 
Thompson’s good help, for three or four 
years in the way I have sketched out, that 
little ranch of his will find itself nearer town 
than when he bought, and will consequently 
be worth more money, maybe two or three 
thousand dollars; besides, he has learned 
some general principles that will make it 
worth his while, if he wants to, to sell out 
and buy a little larger place where he can 
spread himself some and do some real 
ranching if he likes it—deciduous fruits for 






































In winter, the open fire greets you as you enter directly from outdoors into the living-room—there is 


no hallway—but in the air is the perfume of violets and roses. r 
They are under the window, outside 


from a florist’s. 


drying, olives, walnuts, almonds, dairying; 
or alfalfa or bees—they are the lazy man’s 
jobs; citrus fruits, if he will, although that 
is no job for a lazy man, but whatever 
he does, be.sure he keeps the place small 


enough to run it himself with his 
family’s aid, for ranch laborers will eat 
up any profits until he learns how to manage 
them. He will find ten or twelve acres 
ample, unless for alfalfa—he will need two 
or three times as much for that to make it 
worth while. Then after a few years, when 
the land has appreciated, as it is bound to 
if he buys right, sell out again. Or if he 
prefers another sort of occupation after 


They have not come 


three or four years, he will by that time have 
learned enough of his environment and 
made acquaintances enough probably to hear 
of openings for occupation coupled with the 
investment of a bit of capital to advantage. 
You see, the first year or two is the most 
dangerous time here for a man with a little 
money—the sure-thing operators are after it, 
and the tenderfoot doesn’t know legal tender 
from bogus. After he has been here a couple 
of years he is wiser and there are often real 
bargains he can pick up—for we Westerners 
are a restless lot and when we want to move 
on we have been known to put a bonanza 
on the bargain counter.” 
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THE BUNK-HOUSE 


JANUARY FIRST 


By MIRIAM VITTURE 


Days and weeks of zero weather, 
Cold and snow and wind together, 
Coyotes howlin’, wolves a-prowlin’, 

Shouldn’t care to be outside; 
Bunk-house fire a-blazin’ rosy, 
Fellers ’round it talkin’ cozy, 
Wind a-whistlin’, we a-list’nin’ 

To the tale of many a ride. 


Sudden sound of some one stumblin’ 
’Gainst the door, and sort o’ fumblin’— 
Most surprisin’! Fellers risin’— 

Then the door is thrown back wide. 
In the firelight flick’rin’ cheery, 
Stands an old man, bent and weary, 
White hair flowin’, coat a-blowin’— 


1? 


“Come, old feller, step inside! 


But his head is shakin’ blindly; 
If the way we’ll tell him kindly, 

He’ll be goin’—though ’tis snowin’— 
Goin’ toward the Great Divide. 
Mounts his patient, worn-out pony, 
Lean and lank and blind and bony; 

Snow a-siftin’, trail a-driftin’; 
And we, shiverin’, step inside. 


Sudden-like, the door is shakin’, 
Sounds as if the latch was breakin’! 
Grasp our sixes! Each eye fixes 

On the door that’s swingin’ wide. 
In there steps a youngster whistlin’, 
Snowflakes on his coat a-glistenin’; 
Needs no warmin’. “Js it stormin’?” 

Bronco bucked him off outside. 


Bunk-house fire a-blazin’ rosy, 

Fellers ’round it talkin’ cozy, 

Wind a-whistlin’, youngster list’nin’ 
How a tenderfoot should ride. 

Back within the shadows’ gloamin’ 

Somehow let my thoughts go roamin’ 

Past the snowin’, past the blowin’, 
Roamin’ toward the Great Divide. 
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“W)OYS, it’s up to us 
to wipe ’em out.” 

The speaker was a 
young rancher who a 
few minutes before had 
hitched his team in 
front of the store that 
was the _ parliament 
house of a -budding 
farming community 
clustered around the 
little township and the 
base of supplies for a 
few small and straggling 
mining-camps in the 
desert regions beyond. 

“Right you are, old 
man. ‘That’s just what 
we were saying before 
you came.” 

With these words the 
village lawyer placed a 
hand upon the rancher’s 
shoulder, while the 
banker, the doctor, the 
railroad station agent, 
the man who kept the 
livery stable, even the 
slow and cautious store- 
keeper himself, all 
joined in giving voice 
to the general feeling of 
stern resolve. 

And a smile of grim 
satisfaction stole into 
the lean and sun-dried 
features of the dust- 
begrimed burro-puncher 
from the wilderness who had brought the 
news. 

To hold up a train, to plunder a bank at 
the point of a pistol, to dynamite a post- 
office or express company’s safe are among 
the commonplaces of roving criminality in 
the lonely places of the Far West—not ex- 
actly everyday happenings, yet ordinary 
enough to vanish from the newspapers and 
from local gossip within a week. But to 
seize a mine by armed force and coolly 
proceed to burglarize the high-grade streak 
was something decidedly out of the common. 
It showed originality and nerviness that were 
calculated to fire the popular imagination. 
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“T was spelling my burros behind the big 
rock at the foot of the arroyo, Mr. Scott’”’ 





It had even a dash of 
cynical audacity that 
might have provoked a 
laugh—just as the big 
city on the coast laughed 
when one of its respected 
residents returning from 
a month’s vacation 
found his house stolen 
and had to rest thankful 
that the enterprising 
looters had not carried 
away his lot as well. 

But the laugh died 
on men’s lips when it 
became known _ that 
lives had been sacrificed 
—that two well-known 
old-timers among the 
prospecting fraternity 
had been shot down in 
cold blood when at- 
tempting to defend the 
treasure-hole that for 
them represented the 
fruits of long years of 
hardship and privation. 
The pangs of hunger 
many a time endured, 
the agonies or the ever- 
haunting dread of thirst, 
the heart-sickening an- 
guish of hopes deferred, 
the days and nights of 
utter loneliness—not a 
man in the township 
but knew what the 
prospector’s life in those 
wastes of sand and sage-brush and moun- 
tain rocks really meant. And to see the 
prize snatched from those who had so 
suffered for its winning, the bodies of the 
veteran desert-fighters flung to the coyotes, 
a passing gang of selfish reckless desperadoes 
carrying off the spoil—no, no, human nature 
could not stand for that. Miscreants capable 
of such soulless deeds must be wiped off the 
face of the earth. 

The burro-puncher had noted the rising 
surge of indignation as he had retold his 
story for the benefit of the rancher just 
arrived among the group congregated in the 
village store. 
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“They are nothing but vermin” com- 
mented the station agent, “those riffraff 
vagabonds who are marching around the 
country and gassing about society owing 
them a living.” 

“T don’t believe, all the same,” said the 
banker, “that this gang is of that class. As 
like as not they saw the rich specimens put 
on show by the promoters in the jeweler’s 
window in Los Angeles. Or else they read 
about them in the newspapers. Assay 
value, more than half gold!—the ticket 
stuck on the stuff showed that. Any old 
bunch of hold-ups could figure that a good- 
sized pocket of such rock meant tens of 
thousands of dollars. Those fellows are 
no out-of-work bums; they’re regular pro- 
fessionals in the game, don’t any of you 
forget it.” 

“You say they had good horses, Dick?” 
asked the rancher. 

“The dandiest mounts I’ve ever seen— 
all five o’ them” replied the burro-puncher 
with confident alacrity. 

“Stolen for sure” interjected the livery 
stable keeper. 

“And they had rifles” added Dick. 
“When I spied ’em first I thought they was 
an army patrol.” 

“What did I tell you?—regular highway- 
men!’’ exclaimed the banker, nodding ap- 
proval of his own discrimination. 

The man from the desert continued: 

“T had just come down from the claim— 
had delivered the flour and groceries all 
right, Mr. Ward’”’—this to the store-keeper. 
“J was spelling my burros behind the big 
rock at the foot of the arroyo—you know it, 
Mr. Scott.” 

The liveryman nodded assent. 

“They never spotted me, and I took 
derned good care they shouldn’t, once I’d 
sized up what they were after. But I could 
give no warning. The whole string were 
past me in a streak. I saw poor old Dan 
put up his hands, then heard the shot that 
killed him. There was more shooting be- 
fore they threw both bodies down into the 
gully. I knew that all was over, so just lay 
hid till it was dark and I could make my 
get-away.” 

There were renewed murmurs of anger 
and execration among the listeners. 

“‘Where’s the sheriff?” asked the rancher 


in a decisive tone and with an inquiring 
glance around. 
“Off to the Springs. 


He’ll bring back 
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twenty or more horses from there, and per- 
haps half a dozen men. They’re cementing 
the ditch, you’ll remember.” 

“Then it’s back home for me, boys. I'll 
pass the word to Old Man Roberts and 
Little Jake, and we’ll be good for another 
dozen of horses between us. When’s the 
start?” 

“Tomorrow morning, after the 5:10 
comes in” replied the railroad agent. “The 
sheriff telegraphed for police from San 
Ber’doo before he started. I’ve got the 
reply. There’s a bunch of sixteen will come 
up from there, with horses and rifles, all 
ready for the road.” 

“Good evening, then. Count me and 
Roberts and Jake in the crowd. We'll be 
here on time.” And the rancher, jumping 
into his buggy, sped away to help in the 
muster of men and horses. 

The news of the tragedy away in the re- 
mote mining district of Twenty-Nine Palms 
had been flashed all down the valley, and 
something more than a passing wave of 
anger, a passing sentiment of pity, had been 
stirred. For Old Dan Webster and his 
partner Tod Morgan had become, as it were, 
inalienably identified with desert mining in 
southeastern California, a vague and pic- 
turesque industry which in the roseate 
imagination of town-dwellers, in the tena- 
ciously adhered to belief of prospectors, 
is some day going to bring fabulous wealth 
and world-wide fame to the already famous 
and wealthy county of San Bernardino. 

Thirty years ago the lure of one par- 
ticular patch of desert had caught this brace 
of gold-hunting nomads, and it had held 
them ever since. Rushes to Cripple Creek, 
to the Klondike, to Nevada had left them 
undisturbed and faithful to the arid, rock- 
ribbed, silent and mysterious mountains 
around the little oasis of Twenty-Nine 
Palms. Occasionally the inseparables would 
emerge from their solitudes with a common 
bag of gold-dust and a unanimous thirst. 
But soon again they would be reabsorbed 
into the heliotrope haze and the enforced 
abstemiousness of the parched wilderness, 
and the outside world would know them no 
more for a season. But the stories they had 
left behind kept circulating as conversa- 
tional currency; there was an occasional 
nugget, too, permanently preserved in a 
stick-pin or as a watch-fob charm to attest 
the strict veracity of the tales. So the old 











prospectors, even when absent and out of 
sight, remained local celebrities all the time. 

Something more than local renown, how- 
ever, had come at last to the persevering 
desert-combers. For one fine day, just a 
month or two before the pitiful ending of 
their lives, they had blown into Los Angeles 
with a sackful of gold specimens such as had 
never before been seen in the history of 
southern California—no mere water-worn 
or time-worn nuggets of the floater kind that 
might have come from anywhere, but 
chunks of gold-filled rock with ragged 
edges to tell that they had been-torn from a 
living vein. 

Often before there had been rich pockets 
of gold found around Twenty-Nine Palms, 
there had been little rushes of eager treasure- 
hunters, visits of experts, a momentary 
flutter and then a dead flop, with the in- 
evitable moral to be yet once again widely 
proclaimed that desert mining is nothing 
but a delusion and a snare, unworthy of the 
serious attention of capital, a mocking 
will-o’-the-wisp that wastes the lives and in 
the end breaks the hearts of all prospectors 
who are fools enough to stick to the game. 

But the find made by Dan and his partner 
had been so different from all the rest that 
quite a flurry had been caused in the mining 
world. The existence of a clearly marked 
Spanish arrastre on the claim afforded con- 
clusive evidence that the ledge had been 
profitably worked in old and forgotten days. 
Romantic stories of the lost Peg-Leg mine 
were revived. Preliminary money had been 
readily found to back the prospectors, several 
wagon-loads of timber had been sent over 
the long desert trail of sixty miles, a store of 
baled hay accumulated at the claim for the 
teams that would take the road with tools 
and machinery just so soon as the company 
in course of promotion had been legally 
incorporated. The discoverers had been 
simply watching their property and waiting 
for this approaching development when, like 
a bolt from the blue, had come the ruthless 
raid that had meant death for them and 
now brought the appealing call from the 
desert to the valley that the dastardly crime 
should be avenged. 


The early morning train brought to the 
little township on the southern fringe of the 
wilderness the armed constables with their 
mounts, and a number of other grimly de- 
termined men besides. With the local posse 
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that the sheriff had raised there were close 
on fifty vigilantes ready for the road. But, 
despite burning impatience to be on the 
move, there would necessarily be some delay; 
the provisioning of this little army, the water- 
ing of their horses, had to be considered and 
prearranged. While breakfast was being 
made ready, a discussion among the leaders 
was held in the dining-room of the hotel. 

The general plan of campaign was readily 
settled, for several of those present knew 
the country well. The ride to the mine 
would take two days. Just half-way on the 
journey was a big ranch, nestled in a fertile 
valley, where there was water in abundance, 
with horse-feed assured and no doubt some 
provisions obtainable. Thereafter came a 
stretch of twenty-five miles without a single 
water-hole, but easy traveling over level 
ground. This would bring the party to 
Twenty-Nine Palms, with its wells and fields 
of alfalfa. Five miles from the main road 
was the objective point, at the head of a 
narrowing lateral valley, arid and strewn 
with great boulders that had been brought 
down by prehistoric cloud-bursts. In a 
small canyon close to the claim was a spring 
of water, but if the raiders were still in 
possession their rifles would command this, 
the sole source of supply. And it would be 
only after the fight, if there was to be a 
fight, that the forage stored by the pros- 
pectors would become available. To meet 
these conditions every man would be pro- 
vided with rations for two days and equipped 
with a water canteen, while a wagon-load of 
provisions would follow in the rear. 

Among the party from down the valley 
was a man of stalwart build and quiet 
demeanor, clean-shaven, wearing a hunter’s 
suit of khaki, a stranger apparently to every 
one in the room. In silence he had listened 
to the preliminary discussions. Now at 
last he took a hand. 

“If those men are on the claim with rifles, 
there must be considerable loss of life before 
they can be dislodged.” 

“We are prepared for that” grimly re- 
plied the sheriff. 

“They have provisions and water and 
horse-feed, and it may be weeks before they 
can be starved out.” 

“If we can’t rush ’em, we’ll starve ’em all 
right” came the laconic rejoinder. 

“T have a proposal to make which will 
save valuable lives, perhaps, not to speak of 
valuable time.” 
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“Well, let us hear it.” 

“Give me five extra horses, also the ser- 
vices of this man here who knows the trail” 
—the stranger pointed to the burro-puncher 
—‘“and one day’s clear start. Granted this, 
I’ll undertake to deliver the murderers, dead 
or alive, into the hands of the posse.” 

‘“‘We ain’t sending spare horses ahead for 
the use of that gang” remarked the livery- 
man drily. 

“T quite see your point” replied the stran- 
ger with unruffled calm. “It is properly 
taken. You don’t know me, and of course 
I may be in cahoots with the criminals.”’ 

Under the speaker’s quiet regard the 
objector moved uncomfortably on his chair. 

“Oh, I’m making no insinuations” he 
sought to explain. ‘But if their guns get 
you, then they get the horses.” 

“There’s sense in that’? remarked the 
rancher. 

“I quite agree with you” concurred the 
stranger. ‘I simply say this, that they will 
neither get me nor the horses. Mr. Sheriff, 
if you’ve no objection, I’d like a word or two 
with you in private. Excuse us, gentlemen.” 

The sheriff had risen in response to the 
invitation, and both men took their depar- 
ture. Within fifteen minutes they returned. 
As he reéntered the room the county officer 
exchanged a nod with the captain in com- 
mand of the police squad from down the 
valley. 

“Now, boys,” the sheriff began, ‘“‘you’ve 
got to rely on my judgment in this matter. 
Our friend here will take the spare horses 
and the guide, and start at once. Tomor- 
row morning we'll follow. Meanwhile our 
little burg here belongs to our visitors, and 
we'll do all we can to make them welcome.” 
His face expanded to a genial smile as his 
eye rested on the group of train arrivals. 
“After breakfast we’ll show you the site for 
our opera-house and a few other municipal 
attractions. Then we'll give you a peep at 
some apple orchards, the like of which 
you’ve never seen down at San Ber’doo. 
I notice two or three real estate men in this 
room who’ll quote you acreage and town-lot 
prices to make your mouths water. But 
breakfast first, gentlemen, is the order of 
the day.” 

Amid general laughter the sad fate of the 
desert prospectors was for the time being 
forgotten. The breakfasters had only 


reached the buckwheat cakes and maple 
sugar stage of the meal when, further down 





the street, in front of the livery stable, the 
stranger and the guide, mounted and leading 
by their rope halters the five spare horses, 
were ready for the road. The desert man 
had his gun at his hip, but if the other 
carried any weapon it was not in evidence. 
His last act was to lean down and buy the 
local newspaper from a tiny boy swelling 
with pride and excitement at being the 
seller of a “‘special edition.”” This he thrust 
into the folds of his khaki coat, now strapped 
with a roll of blankets to the horn of his 
saddle. Then, with a parting ‘‘adios”’ to the 
sheriff, he rode away. 


It was close on sundown when the riders 
reached the ranch and resting place midway 
on their road. The stranger had given no 
name, and his companion, in accordance 
with desert usage, showed no curiosity on 
the point, and let it go at “boss” when the 
flavor of conversation seemed to require 
some direct form of address. After greeting 
the owner of the ranch and _ bespeaking 
accommodation for the night, they led their 
horses inio a great barn, with a long row 
of stalls on one side and most of the remain- 
ing space occupied by bales of hay stacked 
as high as the rafters. Here the travelers 
threw down their blankets. Then they 
watered and fed the seven horses. By the 
time they returned to the house supper was 
on the table. 

As Dick had passed through the ranch 
on his way to the township, the old farmer 
was already acquainted with the story of 
the desert tragedy. He was keenly inter- 
ested now in learning the news of the posse. 
He would kill a steer that night, and be 
ready for the sheriff and his company next 
evening. In the morning his two sons 
would round up a mob of horses from the 
range, so that remounts might be available 
if required. All three would join the posse, 
for during twenty odd years Dan Webster 
and his mate Tod Morgan had many and 
many a time stopped off at the farm, spelling 
their burros for a day or two, assimilating 
appreciatively the fresh eggs and succulent 
beefsteaks that formed a welcome change to 
their accustomed diet of canned pork and 
beans, swapping a few bits of gold and dis- 
pensing the latest desert rumors about hew 
finds and the likely coming of capital for 
the development of partly opened prospect 
holes. So the cruelly slain men had been 
like family friends, and the rancher and his 











sons were sternly determined to be in at the 
killing when the hand of vengeance should 
descend. 

They had gone now to attend to the mat- 
ter of the steer, but Dick and the stranger 
lingered over the table from which the supper 
things had been cleared. The special edi- 
tion had been produced, and its news items 
were being discussed. 

The telegrams showed that a wide net 
had already been spread for the capture of 
the bandits. A second posse was being 
organized north of the range, and would ride 
down to join the party from the south. Still 
a third group was blocking escape by the 
eastern pass from the mountain region. 
Every known road where water made travel 
possible was being guarded. 

“They'll get ’em for sure,” commented 
the burro-puncher, “except mebbe for one 
thing.” 

“And what’s that?” The question came 
quietly but none the less with marked 
interest. 

“Tf those chaps know the Thousand Palms 
canyon trail, they may slip through. There’s 
water there—some alkali, but the horses 
drink it all right.” 

A big county map was hanging on the 
wall, and the stranger reached up and took 
it down, spreading the sheet upon the table 
below the lamp suspended from the ceiling. 

“Show me where that canyon lies” he 
asked. 

Dick perked his head to one side, and 
with poised forefinger took a few moments 
to get his bearings. A penciled circle on the 
map helped him, and the digit swooped 
down. 

‘Ah, yes; see, here’s the claim marked; 
I kind o’ remember now—old Dan drew it 
hisself. Well, if they head south and skirt 
this range’ —a black-edged thumbnail traced 
the hypothetical line—‘‘they can turn in 
there at Lone Rock. The trail is steep but 
it goes right over into Thousand Palms. 
There’s two tenderfeet in there who’ve 
located land for dates, but I happen to 
know they’re down in Los Angeles just now 
after cold drinks and a hair-cut.” On the 
speaker’s lips was the flicker of a smile, but 
it passed as he went on: “A riding party 
could go slick through Thousand Palms and 
across the desert to Indian Wells, crossing 
the S. P. tracks. where not a living soul 
would see them.” 

“And at Indian Wells?” 
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“They could fill up there again with 
water, and get round the San Jacinto spur. 
Keeping this side the Salton Sea they could 
make the Mexican line in two nights’ ridin’ 
over country as flat’s a pool table. Then it 
would be a case of ‘Kiss me good-by,’ boss. 
No one could get them out o’ Mexico these 
times.” 

The other reflectively studied the map 
awhile, going over with a toothpick the line 
of travel indicated by the man whose calling 
had made him familiar with every desert 
trail. Dick watched the movement of the 
wood splinter, repeating a guiding hint now 
and then. 

“You’ve got it, boss. It would be a keen 
get-away if these fellers know the country.” 

“But they don’t” replied the other, as 
he hung the map again upon the wall. 
“They have come down from the north. 
This is their first appearance in these 
regions.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T just happen to know it” was the quiet 
rejoinder. ‘Now we'll get into our blankets.” 
And he led the way out of the house, and 
through the orchard of straggling fruit trees 
to the barn where the horses were stabled 
and which was to be their own sleeping 
quarters. 


It was dark next night when the horsemen 
made Twenty-Nine Palms. There were no 
whites here—only half a dozen families of 
Kaweah Indians. These peaceful folks 
were abed and asleep in their brushwood 
huts, and if they heard the travelers watering 
their horses at the pool among the palms 
gave no sign. At a little distance from the 
settlement Dick and the stranger made their 
fire and spread their blankets. There was 
no coffee pot; a can of beef and a loaf of 
bread brought from the ranch made a cold 
collation; and the night too was cold, for 
after sunset the sparsely clothed desert soon 
radiates its accumulated heat and sends a 
chill into the bones of the camper who 
makes a bed upon its sands. But wrapped 
in their blankets, with their feet toward the 
glowing wood ashes, the wearied wayfarers 
were soon oblivious to all discomforts. 


The sun had risen over the mountains, 
bathing the wide expanse of sage-brush in a 
soft purple haze, painting the peaks with red 
and orange and changing opalescent tints, 
making the little oasis of green around the 
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clump of palm trees gleam like a lone 
emerald in a broad setting of gold. From 
a lookout point among the hills a solitary 
figure was contemplating the scene, not for 
its incomparable loveliness but from the 
interest aroused by an approaching cloud 
of dust. A hand was raised to his eyes to 
aid their penetrating vision. 

At last the cloud crossing the plains re- 
solved itself into a bunch of five or six 
horses, with a single mounted man a little 
way behind driving them along the trail. 

“Now who the devil can this be?” said 
the watcher on the heights. He betrayed 
no excitement, made no haste in his move- 
ments; the object of his fixed regard was 
still full a couple of miles distant. 

He took in his hand a rifle that had been 
leaning against a rock. Then he stepped 
back a few paces and glanced down into 
an almost circular hollow on the other side 
of the projecting crag that was his place of 
observation. Around a hillock of white 
ashes, a permanent camp-fire was shown 
by the dull red glow here and there of slum- 
bering embers, four other men were lolling 
in various attitudes of ease, all of them 
smoking, one a cigar, the others pipes, two 
of them with steaming pannikins of coffee 
at their sides, everywhere around the evi- 
dences of a meal that had just been com- 
pleted. 

“Hallo, Cap” called down the voice from 
above. 

““What’s up?” 

“Come here a minute.” 

The man with the cigar drew himself 
lazily erect and started up the winding trail. 
With one accord the others rose and fol- 
lowed, and a moment later five pairs of eyes 
were gazing down onto the plain. At a 
gesture from the sentinel, himself now 
crouching low, positions had been taken so 
that the approaching rider should not dis- 
cover that he was under observation. 

For a minute there was tense silence, 
broken at last by the man who had been 
addressed as “Cap,” and who was now 
viciously chewing the butt of the cigar he 
had ceased to smoke. 

“What in thunder does it mean?” he mut- 
tered between his teeth. 

The rider had halted, and was waving 
a white handkerchief in the direction of the 
hidden camp. Then he rode on again; but 
the bridle was now dropped on the neck of 
his horse, for he held both hands aloft. 





“He’s coming here, all right!’ exclaimed 
one of the group. 

The bunch of horses was by now not half 
a mile away. The rider behind still held up 
his hands in testimony that he was unarmed. 

“The news must have got out!”’ A black 
scowl accompanied a muttered curse. 

“Then it looks as if he were coming to give 
us a friendly tip.” 

“More like to call on us to surrender.” 

“The beggar’s got nerve, at all events.” 

From lip to lip passed the snarling com- 
ments. 

“T could pick him off like a quail” re- 
marked the sentinel, drawing a bead on the 
horseman. 

But the captain pushed the rifle barrel 
aside. 

“Not on your life!’ he exclaimed. ‘We'll 
find out first who he is and what he’s got to 
say.” And springing to his feet he waved 
an answering hand. 

The figure responded with a faintly 
heard call. 

“Keep him covered, Kit,” continued the 
leader. “‘We’ll go down and meet him in 
the open.” 

Up toward the mouth of the arroyo that 
led to the camp-fire came the mysterious 
rider. The horses in front of him smelt 
hay or water or both, for with a rush they 
swept along the ascending trail, and 
the four men at the bottle-neck entrance 
of the gulch had to stand aside to let them 
pass. 

Then the leader advanced, his hand 
significantly touching the gun he carried in 
the holster on his hip. 

“What do you want here?” he demanded, 
when the horseman had dismounted at a 
dozen paces and again thrown up his 
hands. 

“I’m your friend: I’ve got news that 
means everything for you.” 

At a nod of assent the stranger advanced, 
and one of the bandits made a swift search 
of his garments. The result was satis- 
factory, for with another nod the leader 
signified that the new-comer might now drop 
his hands. Meanwhile the saddle-bags and 
roll of blankets were being examined by two 
others of the party. 

“OQ. K.” came the laconic report. 

“You know where you are?” asked the 
leader with a sardonic smile. 

“T wouldn’t be here if I didn’t” coolly 
replied the stranger. 
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The instant the rustler’s foot touched the platform, with a jerk of his arm he swung the bucket clear of 
the shaft opening, and with the same spring leaped on the big bandit at the windlass 
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‘Then go ahead” said the other, pointing 
to the trail along which one of the bandits 
was already leading the way. 

Seated near the camp-fire, the visitor 
disclosed without hesitation the reasons for 


his coming, describing how the burro- 


puncher had brought the news of what had 
happened at the desert claim, how the 
telegraph had flashed the story far and wide, 
how posses were closing in from south, 
north and east, and how a hundred men at 
least would be on the ground within twenty- 
four hours. 

“Well, Pll be !” cried the leader in 
a tone of mingled rage and disappointment. 
“We counted on a clear week here before 
having to hit the trail.” 

One member of the gang, a tall big fellow, 
had been closely watching the new-comer. 
This man now spoke; on his lip was a 
nasty smile. 

“Perhaps it’s your little game to scare us 
away, eh?’’—this with a glance at a heap of 
gleaming gold specimens piled upon a slab 
of white rock close by. ‘‘Why should we 
believe your story?” 

“That I know yours is answer enough” 
warmly retorted the stranger. ‘But if you 
want to see the latest newspaper, there you 
are.” And he lightly tossed the special 
edition toward his questioner. 

All five bandits gathered around to ex- 
amine the printed sheet with its great black- 
letter headlines—all five, for even the senti- 
nel had come down from his post to listen 
to the news. The visitor calmly filled and 
lighted his pipe. He was smoking com- 
placently when the leader turned to him 
again. 

“Then you came here just to tip us the 
news, did you?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Not exactly. I’ve taken a chance both 
with you and the posses, and of course have 
got to stand in.” 

“That lies with us, I guess.” 

“Yes, but you won’t be fools enough to 
turn down my proposition. I’m going to 
show you boys the only way you can get out 
of this country, and carry the loot as well. 
That’s why I brought the spare horses—you 
have your own, I’m told, and now there’s a 
pack-animal for each man, myself included.” 

“Great guns!” The speaker’s look 





showed the overwhelming surprise that had 
come with fuller comprehension. 

“Every pass is guarded except one, and I 
can take you by that one, through the 


canyon of a Thousand Palms where there’s 
water but no one to bother us, and then 
across the desert to Indian Wells and by 
that way into Mexico. It’s your only way 
out, and I’m the only man that can help 
you.” 

“Then who the blazes are you?” 

The stranger smiled. 

“Men in our line don’t ask those ques- 
tions, friend. But I don’t mind telling you 
one thing. I’ve done a little rustling in my 
time, and I rustled those horses on the way 
up so that we might get the stuff away. 
And we’ve all got to look lively if we’re to 
be out of this tight box tonight. For it will 
be best to take no chances, and cross to the 
other side of the valley just so soon as it’s 
good and dark.” 

“Look here, mate,” cried the leader im- 
pulsively, ‘I don’t know who you are, but 
I’m going to trust you. If you slip us up you 
know what it means’”—he tapped ine butt 
of his revolver. ‘But if you’ve been game 
enough to come here for a share in the swag, 
that share’s yours without dispute. We’ll 
shake on that.” 

The two men gripped hands, and the other 
outlaws followed their leader’s example, the 
big man last of all and with somewhat less 
enthusiasm than his comrades manifested. 

“Now get busy,” exclaimed the new re- 
cruit. “That’s not all the rich stuff, is it?” 
He pointed to the pile of gold-studded rock. 

“Not by a derned sight. There’s about 
ten times as much below worth taking.” 

“Then we'll have it up. Get to work at 
the windlass. I see you’ve lots of lumber 
around—lI’ll be able to fix some handy pack- 
saddles. How many men can work below?” 

“Two’s enough for below’ replied the 


captain. “Besides, we must keep a look- 
out. Kit, back you go. Jim, you take first 


shift at the windlass. You two boys get 
down the shaft. Now, Mr. Rustler, I'll 
help you with the pack-saddles.” 

Each man went to his appointed post. It 
was the big fellow who took.his stand at the 
windlass. 

An hour passed, the silence broken only 
by the intermittent creak of the wooden 
roller and the occasional rasp of a saw or 
tap-tap of a hammer. The captain’s share 
in the work consisted mainly in keeping a 
cigar alight and at the same time maintain- 
ing a watchful eye on his new follower. He 
chatted affably, however, and more and 
more intimately as the conversation pro- 




















gressed. The plans for escape were gone 
over in close detail. The bandit had quickly 
seen that he had a skilled workman in the 
putting together of a pack-saddle. But he 
also realized now that he had a helper in 
craft and cool daring who knew every point 
in the criminal game. 

“T’ve seen a good deal of desert mining” 
remarked the rustler. ‘Guess some of you 
boys have been in the high-grading line to 
have thought of a job like this.” 

“‘We’ve all mined a bit in our time” re- 
plied the leader. 

“Just another pocket, I suppose, this 
find ?”” 

“That’s about the size of it. We've got 
everything in sight now. But it makes a 
mighty fine bunch of ore. Perhaps five 
hundred pounds, every bit a jewelry 
sample.” 

“Well, we'll get to sacking it soon. We 
can empty out those bags of barley. But 
by jingo, I’d like to see the hole such rich 
stuff came from.” 

“Want to go down, then?” 

“Tf you'll do the show business. 
not to interfere with the hoisting work.” 

“Come along, then;’ and the leader 
moved toward the windlass. 

The bucket of rawhide had come up with 
its spoil, and was swinging over the narrow 
opening in the timbered platform. With an 
ease that showed that he had been down a 
shaft many times before, the rustler swung 
a leg into the bucket and gripped,the rope 
above. The man at the handle lowered him 
from view, ‘and a few minutes later the 
captain himself descended into the cavity. 

Below at a depth of some eighty feet the 
two men at work were roughly sorting out the 
rich stuff and sending it aloft. The leader 
and the rustler, half-stooping, candles alight, 
proceeded along the drift, sixty or seventy 
feet, the former showing how the old pros- 
pectors had followed a narrow stringer of 
quartz until they had reached an intrusive 
dyke where the ore vein had bulged into a 
pocket of veritable treasure-trove. 

When they had returned to the foot of the 
shaft, the rustler took his stand below the 
empty descending bucket. The captain 
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was examining some extra fine specimens 
that had been laid in a little heap by them- 
selves. 

“Well, I guess we'll be getting back to 
daylight” said the rustler nonchalantly, 
stepping into the bucket and giving the cus- 
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tomary two tugs on the rope as a signal to 
the man above. A moment later he was 
swinging from side to side of the timber- 
lined tube on his upward way. 

The instant the rustler’s foot touched the 
platform, with a jerk of his arm he swung 
the bucket clear of the shaft opening, and 
with the same spring leaped on the big 
bandit at the windlass, delivering a smashing 
undercut on the jaw that knocked him down 
like a nine-pin. And before the prostrate 
man could recover his senses the assailant 
had rolled him over and, twisting back his 
hands, bound them together with a leather 
thong whipped from a trouser pocket. The 
victim of this sudden and swift assault, with 
his nose in the sand, had just begun to 
sputter out a curse, when a handkerchief 
bunched into a wad gagged him, and in a 
trice his own neckerchief had been applied 
to secure the gag. Then a second strip of 
hide went quickly round the captive’s 
ankles, and was drawn tight and knotted. 

The job was complete—the husky figure 
trussed like a fowl for roasting. The whole 
operation had taken less than a minute, and 
the sand had muffled any sound. 

Close to the windlass stood a stack of 
heavy timbers, six-by-fours, and the next 
moment the rustler was sliding these across 
the mouth of the shaft. Then at last came 
a cry from below: 

“Why the devil don’t you send down the 
bucket?” 

But the only answer was another balk of 
timber shoved over the opening. The latter 
was soon closed, and then log was piled on 
log in successive layers. And while the 
rustler worked like a demon, he kept one 
eye on the rock above on the far side of 
which the sentinel was posted, and the 
other on the rifle resting upon the coat 
which the man at the windlass had discarded 
and placed upon the ground. 

When the layers of heavy beams numbered 
six, the toiler desisted. Even if one of the 
desperadoes below were to climb up by the 
ladders, he could never move that massive 
obstruction. At the worst now it was man 
against man and rifle against rifle. The 
rustler gripped the weapon, and also slipped 
the pistol from the fallen bandit’s hip. Then 
up the trail he went to stalk the last of his 
game. 

The sentinel was dozing in a shadowed 
spot, his back against the cliff, his rifle 
at his feet. When he awoke from his 
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half-dreams it-was to the call of “Hands 
up,” and with a pistol barrel to meet his 
dazzled gaze. 

After the prisoner’s wrists had been tied 
behind him he was ordered down the hill, 
and at the camp-fire a thong around his legs 
made any chance of escape impossible. 
Then the captor took the gag from the 
first man’s mouth, and propped him up 
against the windlass frame. He even ad- 
justed the timbers above the shaft so that 
there should be some air at least for the 
three men imprisoned below like rats in a 
trap. At the movement of the logs there 
ascended a volley of curses; but these were 
disregarded, and the silence of baffled im- 
potence speedily supervened. 

Then, rifle in hand, the man in undis- 
puted possession of the camp ascended once 
again to the rock overlooking the plain, and 
three shots at brief intervals rang through 
the still desert air. An hour later the burro- 
puncher on foot was climbing up the arroyo, 
with saddle and bridle slung across his 
shoulders. 

The stranger was calmly seated on an 
empty grocery box, smoking his pipe and 
contemplatively regarding his prisoners. 

“By gosh!” exclaimed the guide, his eyes 
traveling from one bound figure to the 
other. 

“There were five’ he added with an in- 
quiring glance around. 

“The other three are safe down there” 
came the quiet reply, with a nod in the 
direction of the log-encumbered shaft. 

“By gosh!” The desert man’s vocabulary 
of surprise seemed to be able to go no 
further. 

“You know the water-hole, don’t you?” 
asked the other. 

“Sure, boss.” 








“Well, you attend to the horses—see that 
they are all fed and watered. I'll look after 
these other cattle—”’ and for a moment the 
speaker’s face was lighted up by a cynical 
smile. 

“Damn your eyes, I know who you are 
now,” cried the man who had worked the 
windlass and who even at the telling of the 
story had shown instinctive distrust of the 
stranger. “To think that shaving off a 
beard could have made such a difference! 
You dirty sleuth, you—” 

But a flick of the knuckles on the lips 
stopped the flow of words. 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head, Corky. 
You know me? Well, that’s all right now. 
I’ve got you and your bunch at last—been 
after you ever since you held up the Santa 
Fé at Amboy. I knew you were heading 
south, and I saw your hands again in this 
cold-blooded job the moment I read the 
telegrams. But you’ve robbed your last 
train and killed your last man, my friend.” 


During the afternoon the detective and 
his companion stowed into sacks the rich 
gold ore lying around. Then they rigged up 
a little flag-pole on the outlook crag, with a 
fluttering strip of tent canvas for signal. 
They sat up all night by the blazing log fire. 

With the coming of dawn came clouds of 
dust as three-score mounted men appeared 
riding up the valley from Twenty-Nine 
Palms. The stranger handed over his 
prisoners to the sheriff and the police from 
San Bernardino. 

“Excuse me” he said, “but I’ll start back 
right now. I’m wanted in San Francisco. 
You'll have tolook after that rich ore as well.”’ 

And a few minutes later the lone figure of 
a horseman was far out on the desert, a 
vanishing speck on the pearl-gray horizon. 
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HEN we think of our Hawaiian 

islands, we bring to mind palms, 
sugar-cane, and all kinds of tropical fruits, 
and perhaps volcanos, craters and weird 
things of that kind. Few of us know ofa 
valley to be compared with Yosemite, of a 
canyon finer to view than the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona, of mountains rising directly from 
the sea, with waterfalls equal to the Vernal 
and Bridal Veil in Yosemite dropping 
directly to the surf—not one, but dozens of 
them, often as many as eight visible at once. 
Yet that—and more—is what you may see 
if you go to Honolulu, taking your auto, and 
tour over roads equal to our boulevards and 
seemingly designed to give one a large 
measure of thrills. The four principal 
islands have few harbors or wharves. Your 
inter island steamer will perhaps anchor a 
half-mile out, and while you are 
leaving for shore in a large rowboat 











thousand, two thousand and _ finally four 
thousand feet high. Here the road ends 
in a trail, and the walls are, if possible, 
more nearly vertical than before. The 
canyon has become so narrow that it is 
almost dark, while far above where the 
light touches the ledges and _ pinnacles 
there are herds on herds of wild goats, safe 
from pursuit (unless your motor is fitted 
with the aviator’s wings), their only danger 
being the misstep they never make. Here 
the view is to be compared with the one 
from the river of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, with the same rushing stream, 
the same pinnacles rising into the sky. 

Or take the mountain road; it winds 
through cane-fields where the yield is one 
hundred tons to the acre, and the rental 
value is $250 an acre for the year. The road 
winds up the mountain like many 
of our California grades, with never 





from one side of the ship yourauto  ¢ 
is picked up, swung aloft and 
dropped in another boat on the 
other side; so by the time you reach 
the little wharf your faithful car is 
doing gymnastics on the end of a 
rope propelled by adozen Kanakas; 
with a delay of not over five minutes 
you may start on your tour into 
Paradise Unknown. 

Suppose you hit the road to 
hidden wonders on the island of 
Kauai. You point your forward 
lamps toward the town of Waimea, 
and then up the canyon of that ss 
name. Be ready for surprises, for 
every inch of land on the floor of |-« 
the canyon is terraced, and rich 
with rice, taro, bananas and other 
fruits, while on either side of the 
river and these narrow cultivated 
patches bordering it rise walls a 





















a hint of the great gash so close at 
hand, till suddenly it comes out on 


~ a point, and from your feet drops 


a sheer cliff nearly four thousand 
feet deep, with pinnacles and ledges 
and side canyons everywhere. You 
can well imagine you are at Bright 
Angel or Grand View Point of the 
Colorado. The coloring is similar, 
only more vivid, and the yellows, 
the reds and the blacks are height- 
ened by the brilliant green of the 
tropical foliage on the canyon’s 
rim, but, unlikéthe Grand Canyon, 
the opposite wall is but a mile and 
a half away, instead of thirteen. 
Probably a storm is raging down 
one or more of the opposite small 
side canyons, while between them 
and upon you the sun is shining 
as it shines only in the islands, and 
above are clouds—clouds every- 











THE GR: VY OF THE WAIMI 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLAND OF KAUAI IS CLEPT BY A MIGHTY CHASM, FINER TO VIEW THAN 
GRAND CANYON IN ARIZONA, THE COLORING OF THE WAIMEA GORGE IS SIMILAR TO 
CANYON OF THE COLORADO, BUT THE REDS AND YELLOWS AND BLACKS ARE HEIGHT 
BRILLIANT GR N OF THE TROPICAL FOLIAGE, T WALLS ARE FOUR THOUSAND FE 
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IAO VALLEY, THE HAWAIIAN YOS 


THE VALLEY OF IA0O, ON THE ISLAND OF MAUT, IS PERHAPS THREE 

MILES LONG, ITS WALLS ARE LIKE YOSEMITE’S IN SHEER VERTICAI 

THEM COVERED TO THEIR CLOUD-WRAPPED TOPS WITH SHINI GREEN, AST 
UNDER MT. SHASTA, CALIFORNIA, WERE STRETCHED SRTICALLY 





THE GREAT NEEDLE, SENTINEL ROCK OF THE IAO 


THE AUTO RO INDS AT THE DOOR OF THE VALI ON YOUR RIGHT IS THE 
FORWARD MAJ rICALLY FROM THE FROWNI RE yY BAT ME 
FROM THIS (POINT TRAIL WINDS IN AND OUT THROUGH THE GIANT FERNS, Ef 
D UNDER THE TOWERING CLIFFS THIS RARE REGION IS AS Y¥ ALMOST SECRET FROM THE WORLD 





HALEAKALA, L SXTINCT CRATER IN THE WORLD 


HALEAKALA RISES MORE THAN TEN THOUSAND FEET ABO THE WHITE BEACHES OF MAUI, THE DE 

CRATER IS A TITAN'S BOWL, FIVE ‘D I d ) 

MINOR CRATERS OPEN IN THE FLOOR OF THE TON ENT ; ) VOLCANOS HELD 
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where, snow-white, thunder-black. From 
other points along the road you can shoot 
a wild goat from your auto, very likely, but 
to retrieve it would be quite another 
matter, even if it did not roll and bound 
to the river thousands of feet below. 

There are many lesser wonders on this 
“Garden Island” of Kauai to which you may 
drive your car, but now let the Kanakas 
swing it aboard ship again and cross the 
tropic sea to the island of Maui, which offers 
a combination of activity and its reverse, 
the largest sugar-mill and the largest ex- 
tinct crater in the world. And in addition, 
the Iao, a valley worthy to be named with 
even the incomparable Yosemite. Thirty 
minutes’ climb on the intermediate, and 
your sea-going auto brings you into a valley 
teeming with vegetable life, in glorious 
tropical profusion, a fairyland of tree ferns 
and wild bananas, of wild flowers and fruits 
of all kinds—just what Jack London had 
pictured in his mind he would see on his 
sailing trip to the islands and what he found 
nowhere else in such glory. The valley of 
Iao is perhaps three-quarters of a mile wide 
and about three miles long. The walls are 
like El Capitan in Yosemite in their sheer 
vertical heights, but unlike that glacier- 
polished battlement in this: the great rainfall 
keeps them covered to their cloud-wrapped 
tops with a green fungus-like growth, 
through which the shining water falls every- 
where in a beauty understandable only 
by imagining Mossbrae falls, under Mt. 
Shasta, stretched vertically some thousands 
of feet. The auto road ends at the door of 
the valley. On your right is the Great 
Needle, from which the trail winds in and 
out among the giant ferns, by the roaring 
river, and under the towering clifis. It is a 
walk or ride never to be forgotten, even by 





a Californian accustomed to the superlative 
in scenery. 

Now turn the auto toward Haleakala, the 
dead crater. From the ocean or from any 
point on shore it looks not over 3000 feet. 
It rises 10,000, and still some. The grade 
the first twenty-five miles is very gradual 
and the car takes it swiftly. Then you leave 
the machine and follow a trail a few miles, 
while your thin-blooded guide from the 
languorous tropic beach shivers in a strange 
air that reminds you perhaps of the red- 
corpuscle breeze which sweeps in through 
the Golden Gate on a summer afternoon. 
Suddenly you come, before sunrise, to a 
vast black hole; at that hour it is bottomless; 
below you appears naught but great masses 
of clouds just beginning to lighten in the 
east. The sun springs up and the glory of 
a universe is about you. At your feet is a 
Titan’s bowl, five thousand feet deep, ten 
miles in diameter. The clouds that have 
filled it are floating through one of the two 
breaks in the rim, hiding and _ revealing 
again and again the half-dozen minor cra- 
ters in the great one. Looking back the way 
you came, are great masses of clouds, ob- 
scuring for a moment patches of the pale 
green checkerboard of cane-fields reaching 
to the sea. 

Lingering here, you are captivated by the 
beauty all about you, and realize that you 
are storing up rich memories of a wonderful 
region, as yet almost secret from the world. 

Words are weak things with which to 
picture Paradise Unknown. Even Milton 
would have been stumped. The camera 
does its best, but the rainbow colors are 
lacking, and then, too, the rain is no 
respecter of photographers. There is noth- 
ing like your own trusty auto and your own 
enchanted eyes. 


















































In the days when Donna lived at the Hat Ranch she would pause at this wall every evening on her 
way home from work, long enough to gather up the orphaned hats 


Lilustrating ‘‘The Long Chance” 

















THE LONG CHANCE 


The Tale of a Hat Ranch 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of The Adventures of Caftain Scraggs 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone, the story is as follows: At sunrise on the Colorado desert, seven dark objects detach 
themselves from the night shadows and crawl toward the mountains. Slowly they assume the definite shapes of four 
burros and three men. One man is of the dauntless prospecting tribe known as ‘‘Desert Rats’’; one is a tenderfoot 
from Boston; the third is a Cahuilla Indian, faithful mozo to the Desert Rat. The prospector has outfitted the 
expedition and is guiding “Boston,” the tenderfoot, to a claim which he wishes to sell him. A sandstorm sweeping 
over them uncovers to the Desert Rat the long-lost claim of a departed denizen of the desert, a ledge of exceeding 
richness which he immediately stakes out as ‘‘Baby Mine” in honor of the little one soon to be born to him at home in 
San Bernardino. He proceeds to load the burros with sacks of the precious ore. At this point Boston’s cupidity leads 
him to crime. Through trickery he succeeds in having the Desert Rat despatch the Indian for water, then attacks 
the master, leaves him to death in the desert, and escapes with the treasure. His victim contrives, however, to write 
an imperishable message upon the floor of a lava-crusted canyon: ‘Friend, look in my canteen and see that I get 
justice.” Death overtakes him. That message, strange instrument of its author who took the “‘long chance,” 











is destined to be delivered years afterward to the heroine of the Hat Ranch. 


THE HAT RANCH 


ERENELY indifferent to the fact 
that but a few hours’ average run- 
ning time intervenes between it and 
San Francisco on the north, and 
Los Angeles on the south, the little 

desert station of San Pasqual has always 
insisted upon remaining a frontier town. 

One can pardon San Pasqual readily for 
this apparent apathy. Not to do so would 
savor strongly of an application of the doc- 
trine of personal responsibility in the matter 
of a child with a club-foot. San Pasqual 
isn’t responsible. It has nothing to be proud 
of, nothing to incite even a sporadic out- 
burst of civic pride. It never had. 

Here, in this story, occurs a description. 
In a narrative of human emotions, descrip- 
tions are, perhaps, better appreciated when 
they are dispensed with unless, as in the case 
of San Pasqual, they are worth the time and 
space and trouble. Assuming, therefore, 


that San Pasqual, for all its failings, is dis- 
tinctive enough to warrant this, we will de- 
scribe the town as it appeared early in the 
present decade; and, for that matter, will 
continue to appear, pending the day when 
they strike oil in the desert and San Pasqual 
picks itself together, so to speak, and begins 





to take an interest in life. Until then, how- 
ever, as a center of social, scenic, intellectual 
and commercial activity, San Pasqual will 
never attract globe-trotters, folks with Pil- 
grim ancestors or retired bankers from 
Kansas and Iowa seeking an attractive in- 
vestment in western real estate. 

San Pasqual is such a weather-beaten, 
sad, abject little town that one might readily 
experience surprise that the trains even con- 
descend to stop there. It squats in the 
sand a few miles south of Tehachapi pass, 
hemmed in by mountain ranges ochre-tinted 
where near by, mellowed by distance into 
gorgeous shades of turquoise and deep 
maroon. They are very far away, these 
mountains, even though their outlines are 
so distinct that they appear close at hand. 
The desert atmosphere has cast a kindly 
spell upon them, softening their hellish 
perspective into lines of beauty in certain 
lights. It is well that this is so, for it helps 
to dispel an illusion of the imaginative and 
impressionable when first they visit San 
Pasqual—the illusion that they are in prison. 

The basin that lies between these moun- 
tains is the waste known as the Mojave 
desert. It stretches north and south from 
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San Pasqual, fading away into nothing, 
into impalpable, unlovely, soul-crushing 
suggestions of space illimitable; dancing 
and shimmering in the heat waves, it seems 
struggling to escape. When the wind blows, 
the dust-devils play tag among the low sage 
and greasewood; the Joshua trees, rising in 
the midst of this desolation, stretch forth 
their fantastically twisted and withered 
arms, seeming to invoke a curse on nature 
herself while warning the traveler that the 
heritage of this land is death. There is a 
bearing down of one’s spirit in the midst of 
all this loneliness and desolation that en- 
velops everything; yet, despite the uncanny 
mystery of it, the sense of repression it im- 
parts, of unconquerable isolation from all 
that is good and sweet and beautiful, there 
are those who find it possible to live in San 
Pasqual without feeling that they are 
accursed. 

At the western boundary of the Mojave 
desert lies San Pasqual, huddled around the 
railroad water tank. It is the clearing-house 
for the Mojave, for entering or leaving the 
desert men must pass through San Pasqual. 
From the main-line tracks a branch rail- 
road now extends north across the desert, 
through the eastern part of Kern county and 
up the Owens river valley into Inyo, al- 
though at the time Donna Corblay enters 
into this story the railroad had not been 
built and a stage line bore the brunt of the 
desert travel as far north as Keeler—con- 
stituting the main outlet from that vast but 
little known section of California that lies 
east of the Sierra Nevada range. 

Hence, people entering or leaving this 
great basin passed through San Pasqual, 
which accounted for the town that grew up 
around the water tank; the little row of so- 
called ‘pool parlors,” cheap restaurants, 
saloons and gambling houses, the postoffice, 
a drug store, a tiny school-house with a 
belfry and no bell and: the little row of cot- 
tages west of the main-line tracks where all 
the good people lived—which conglomerate 
mass of inchoate architecture is all that 
saved San Pasqual from the ignominy of 
being classed as a flag station. 

We are informed that the good people 
lived west of the tracks. East of the tracks 
it was different. The past tense is used 


with a full appreciation of the necessity for 
grammatical construction, for times have 
changed in San Pasqual, since it is no longer 
encumbered with the incubus that made 





this story possible—Harley P. Hennage, 
the town gambler and the worst man in 
San Pasqual. 

Close to the main-line tracks and midway 
between both strata of society stood San 
Pasqual’s limited social and civic center— 
the railroad hotel and eating-house. Here, 
between the arrival and departure of all 
through trains, the San Pasqualians met 
on neutral ground, experiencing mild mental 
relaxation watching the waitresses minister- 
ing to the gastronomic necessities of the 
day-coach tourists from the Middle West. 
At the period in which the action of this 
story takes place, however, most people 
preferred to find relief from the aching 
desolation of San Pasqual and its environs 
in the calm, restful, spiritual face of Donna 
Corblay. 

Donna was the young lady cashier at the 
combination news stand, cigar and tobacco 
emporium and pay-as-you-leave counter in 
the eating-house. She was more than that. 
She was an institution. She was the day 
hotel clerk; the joy and despair of traveling 
salesmen who made it a point of duty to 
get off at San Pasqual and eat whether they 


“were hungry or not; information clerk for 


rates and methods of transportation for all 
desert points north, south, east and west. 
She was the recipient of confidences from 
waitresses engaged in the innocent pastime 
of across-the-counter flirtations with con- 
ductors and brakemen. She was the joy of 
the men and the envy of the women. In 
fact, Donna was an exemplified copy of 
that distinctive personality with which we 
unconsciously invest any young woman 
upon whose capable shoulders must fall 
such multifarious duties as those already 
described; particularly when, as in Donna’s 
case, they are accepted and disposed of with 
the gentle, kindly, interested yet impersonal 
manner of one who loves her little world 
enough to be a very distinct part of it; yet, 
seeing it in its true light, manages to hold 
herself aloof from it; unconsciously convey- 
ing to one meeting her for the first time the 
impression that she was in San Pasqual on 
her own sufferance—a sort of strayling from 
another world who had picked upon the 
lonely little desert town as the scene of her 
sphere of action for something of the same 
reason that prompts other people to collect 
postage stamps or rare butterflies. 

It has already been stated that Donna 
Corblay was an institution. That is quite 














true. She was the mistress of the Hat 
Ranch. 

This last statement requires elucidation. 
Just what is a hat ranch? you ask. It is— 
a hat ranch. There is only one Hat Ranch 
on earth and it may be found a half mile south 
of San Pasqual, a hundred yards back from 
the tracks. Donna Corblay owned it, worked 
it in her spare moments and made it pay. 

You see, San Pasqual lies just south of 
Tehachapi pass, and about five days in 
every week, the year round, the north wind 
comes whistling down the pass. When it 
strikes the open desert it appears to become 
possessed of an almost human disposition 
to spurt and get by San Pasqual as quickly 
as possible. Hence, when the tourist ap- 
proaching the station sticks his head out of 
the window or unwisely remains on the 
platform of the observation car, this forty- 
mile “zephyr,” as they term it in San Pas- 
qual, sighs joyously past him, snatches his 
headgear, whirls it down the tracks and 
deposits it at the western boundary of 
Donna’s “ranch.”’ This boundary happens 
to be a seven-foot adobe wall—so the hat 
sticks there. 

In the days when Donna lived at the Hat 
Ranch she would pause at this wall every 
evening on her way home from work long 
enough to gather up the orphaned hats. 
Later, after cleaning and brushing them, 
she would sell them to the boys up in San 
Pasqual. There was a wide variety of style, 
size and color in Donna’s stock of hats, and 
fastidious indeed was he who could not 
select from the lot a hat to match his pecul- 
iar style of masculine beauty. And, further- 
more: damned was he who so far forgot 
tradition and local custom as to purchase 
his ‘‘every-day” hat elsewhere. He might 
buy his Sunday hat in Bakersfield or Los 
Angeles and still retain caste, but his every- 
day hat—never! Such a proceeding would 
have been construed by Donna’s admirers 
as a direct attack on home industry. In 
fact, one made money by purchasing his 
hats of Donna Corblay. If she never ac- 
cepted less than one dollar for a hat, regard- 
less of age, color, original price and previous 
condition of servitude, she never charged 
more. Hence, everybody was satisfied—or, 
if not satisfied at the time, all they had to 
do was to await the arrival of the next train. 
The “zephyrs” were steady and reliable 
and in San Pasqual it is an ill wind that 
doesn’t blow somebody a hat. 
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In San Pasqual stray hats were not looked 
upon as flotsam and jetsam and subject to 
a too liberal interpretation of the ‘Losers- 
weepers-finders-keepers” rule. There was 
a dead-line for hats beyond which no gen- 
tleman would venture, for, after a hat had 
once blown beyond the town limits it was no 
longer a maverick and subject to branding, 
but on the other hand was the absolute, un- 
deniable and legal property of Donna Cor- 
blay. 

So much for the hats. As for the ranch 
itself, it wasn’t, properly speaking, a ranch 
at all. It was a low, four-room adobe house 
with a lean-to kitchen built of boards. It 
had a dirt roof and iron-barred windows 
and in the rear there was a long rectangular 
patio with a fountain and a flower garden. 
In fact, the ranch was more of a fortress than 
a dwelling-place and was surrounded by an 
adobe wall which enclosed about an acre of 
the Mojave desert. Originally it had been 
the habitation of a visionary who wandered 
into San Pasqual, established the ranch and 
sunk an artesian well. With irrigation the 
rich alluvial soil of the desert will grow 
anything, and the original owner planned 
to raise garden-truck and cater to the local 
trade. He prospered, but being of that vast 
majority of humankind to whom prosperity 
proves a sort of mental hobble, he made up 
his mind one day to go prospecting. So he 
wrote out a notice, advertising the property 
for sale, and tacked it to a telegraph pole 
in front of the eating-house. 

Alas for the frailty and suspicion of human 
nature! The self-centered and self-satisfied 
citizens of San Pasqual had condemned the 
vegetable venture from the start. It had 
been too radical a departure from the desert 
order of things, and the fact that a mere 
stranger had conceived the idea sufficed to 
damn the enterprise even with those who 
gloried in the convenience of fresh vege- 
tables; while the fact that the vegetable 
culturist was now about to leave branded 
the experiment a failure and was productive 
of a chorus of “I told you so’s.”” The an- 
nouncement of the proprietor of the ranch 
that he would entertain offers on a property 
to which he had no title other than that en- 
tailed in the God-given right of every 
American citizen to squat on a piece of land 
until he is driven off, was received as a rare 
piece of humor. In disgust the founder of 
the Hat Ranch abandoned his vegetable 
business, loaded his worldly effects on two 
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burros and departed, leaving the kitchen 
door wide open. He never returned. 

In the course of time a young woman with 
a two-months-old daughter came to San 
Pasqual to accept the position of cashier in 
the eating-house. The old adobe ranch was 
still deserted—the kitchen door still wide 
open. It was the only vacant dwelling in 
San Pasqual, and the woman with the baby 
decided to move in. She hired a Mexican 
woman to clean the house, sent to Bakers- 
field for some instalment furniture and to 
Los Angeles for some assorted seeds. About 
a week later a Cahuilla buck with his squaw 
alighted from a north-bound train and were 
met by the woman with the baby girl. That 
night the entire party took possession of the 
Hat Ranch. 

That first mistress of the Hat Ranch was 
Donna Corblay’s mother, so before we 
plunge into the heart of our story and pre- 
sent to the reader Donna Corblay as she 
appeared at twenty years of age behind the 
counter at the eating-house on the night 
that Bob McGraw rode into her life on his 
Roman-nosed mustang, Friar Tuck, a short 
history of those earlier years at the Hat 
Ranch will be found to repay the time given 
to its perusal. 

For more than sixteen years after her ar- 
rival in San Pasqual, Donna’s mother had 
presided behind the eating-house pay 
counter. She was quiet and uncommuni- 
cative—a handsome woman whose chief 
beauty lay in her eyes—wonderful for their 
brilliance and color and the shadows that 
lurked in them, like the ghosts of a sorrow 
ineffable. Up to the day she died nobody 
in San Pasqual knew very much about her— 
where she came from or why she came. 
She gave no confidences and invited none. 
In a general way it was known that she was 
a widow. Her husband had gone away and 
never returned, and it was a moot question 
in San Pasqual whether the Widow Corblay 
was grass or natural. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that the absent one was missed 
and that his wife remained faithful to his 
memory, as several frontier gentlemen, who 
had sought her hand in marriage, might 
have testified had they so desired. 

Mrs. Corblay lived for her child, and was 
accused of being wantonly and sinfully ex- 
travagant in her manner of dressing this 
child. She maintained and supported two 
Indian servants, which fact alone raised her 
a notch or two socially above the wives, 








sisters and daughters of the railroad men 
and local business men who lived in the 
cottages west of the tracks. A great many 
of these estimable females disliked her ac- 
cordingly and charged her with “‘puttin’ on 
airs.” Indeed, more than one of them had 
ventured the suggestion that Mrs. Corblay 
had a past, and that her child was its out- 
ward expression. Of course, they couldn’t 
prove anything, but—and there the matter 
rested, abruptly. That “but” ended it, even 
as the tracks end at the bumper in a round- 
house. One felt the jar just the same. 

Some hint of this provincial interest in 
her and her affairs must have reached Mrs. 
Corblay shortly after her arrival, so with 
true feminine obstinacy she declined to al- 
leviate the abnormal curiosity which gnawed 
at the heart of the little community. She 
died as she had lived, considerable of a mys- 
tery, and San Pasqual, retaining its resent- 
ment of this mystery, visited its resentment 
upon Donna Corblay when Donna, in the 
course of time, gave evidence that she, also, 
possessed an ultra-feminine, almost heroic 
capacity for attending strictly te her own 
business and permitting others to attend to 
theirs. 

Early in her occupation of the adobe 
ranch house Mrs. Corblay had inaugurated 
the hat industry, with fresh vegetables as a 
side line. The garden was presided over 
by a dolorous squaw who responded to the 
rather fanciful appellation of Soft Wind. 
Sam Singer, her buck, was a stolid, stodgy 
savage, with eyes like the slits in a black- 
berry pie. Originally the San Pasqualians 
had christened him ‘Psalm Singer,” be- 
cause of the fact that once, during a revival] 
held by an itinerant evangelist in a tent next 
door to the Silver Dollar saloon, the buck 
had attended regularly, attracted by the 
melody of a little portable organ, the plain- 
tive strains of which appeared to charm his 
heathen soul. An unorthodox citizen, in the 
sheer riot of his imagination, had saddled 
the buck with his new name. It had stuck 
to him, and since in the vernacular psalm 
singer was pronounced “‘sam singer,’ the 
Indian came in time to be known by that 
name and would answer to none other. 

Donna grew up slightly different from the 
other little girls in San Pasqual. For in- 
stance: she was never allowed to play in 
the dirt of the main street with other chil- 
dren; she wore white dresses that were always 
clean, new ribbons in her hair; she always 


























carried a handkerchief; she attended the 
little public school with the belfry but no 
bell, and her mother trained her in domestic 
science and the precepts of religion, which, 
lacking definite direction perhaps by reason 
of the fact that there was no church in San 
Pasqual, served, nevertheless, as a bulwark 
against the assaults of vice and vulgarity 
which, in a frontier town, are very thinly 
veiled. Asa child she was neither precocious 
nor shy. From a rather homely, long-legged 
gangling girl of fourteen she emerged appar- 
ently by a series of swift transitions into a 
young lady at sixteen, giving promise of a 
beauty which lay, not so much in her phys- 
ical attractions, which were generous, but 
in that easily discernible nobility of charac- 
ter which indicates beauty of soul—that 
superlative beauty which entitles its pos- 
sessor to be alluded to as “sweet,” rather 
than pretty or handsome. At the dawn of 
womanhood she was a lovely little girl, 
kind, affectionate, imaginative, distinctly 
virginal, 





—a flower . . . born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


When Donna was nearly seventeen years 
old her mother died. It was the consensus 
of opinion that heart trouble had something 
to do with it. In fact, Mrs. Corblay had 
often complained of pains in her heart end 
was subject to fainting spells; besides which, 
there was that in her eyes which seemed to 
predicate a heartache of many years’ stand- 
ing. At any rate, she fainted at the eating- 
house one day and they carried her home. 
She passed away very quietly the same 
night, leaving an estate which consisted of 
Donna, the two Indian servants, and a 
quantity of coin in a teapot in the cupboard 
at the Hat Ranch which upon investigation 
was found to total the stupendous sum of 
two hundred and twenty-eight dollars and 
ninety-five cents. 

There was no one except Donna to attend 
to the funeral arrangements, and for eight 
hours following her mother’s death she was 
too distracted to think of anything but her 
great grief. Soft Wind prepared her mis- 


tress for the grave after a well-meant but 
primitive fashion, while Sam Singer squatted 
all morning in the sand in front of the com- 
pound and smoked innumerable cigarettes. 
Presently he got up, went to his own little 
cabin within the enclosure and was invisible 
for ten minutes. 


When he emerged he was 
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clad in a new pair of “bull breeches,” a 
white stiff-bosomed shirt without a collar 
but with a brass collar button doing duty 
nevertheless, while a red silk handkerchief, 
with the ends drawn through a ring fash- 
ioned from a horseshoe nail, enveloped his 
swarthy neck. He had rummaged through 
the stock of hats and appropriated a Grand 
Army hat with cord and tassels, and ar- 
rayed thus Sam Singer walked up the tracks 
to San Pasqual. 

Arrived here Sam’s very appearance 
heralded news of grave importance at the 
Hat Ranch. Such extraordinary and un- 
wonted attention to dress could portend but 
one of two things—a journey or a funeral. 
Inasmuch, however, as Sam was coatless 
and Mrs. Corblay had been carried home 
ill the day before, San Pasqual allowed it- 
self one guess and won. 

To those who sought to question him, 
however, Sam Singer had nothing more 
polite than a tribal grunt. He proceeded 
directly to the Silver Dollar saloon, where he 
held converse with a man who seemed much 
interested in the news which Sam had to 
impart, for he nodded gravely several times, 
gave Sam fifty cents and a cigar and then 
hurried around to the public telephone 
station in ‘Doc’ Taylor’s drug store. 

Five minutes later, by some mysterious 
person, Mrs. Daniel Pennycook, wife of the 
yardmaster, was informed over the tele- 
phone that Donnie Corblay’s mother was 
dead. 

“So I understand” replied Mrs. Penny- 
cook volubly. “Poor thing! There was 
always somethin’ so mysterious like about—” 

The use of the word “like” was habit with 
Mrs. Pennycook. She rarely took a decided 
stand in anything except Mr. Pennycook, 
and always modified her modifying adjec- 
tive with the word “‘like’’; an annoying prac- 
tice which had always rendered her an ob- 
ject of terror to Mrs. Corblay. To the latter 
it always seemed as if Mrs. Pennycook was 
desirous of saying something nasty, but 
lacked the courage to come out flatfooted 
with it. 

Her unknown informant interrupted, or 
attempted to interrupt, but Mrs. Pennycook 
was now started on her favorite topic, in such 
haste that she failed to give the customary 
telephonic challenge: 

“‘Who’s speaking, please?” 

She continued. ‘Yes, she was kinder 
quiet like an’ kept to herself like—” 
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“Well,” said the unknown, “she’s dead 
now, and that little daughter o’ hers is all 
alone down there with her Indian woman. 
If you knew Mrs. Corblay was dead, why 
in blue blazes didn’t you or some other 
woman in this heartless village go down 
there and comfort that child? I’ve asked 
three o’ your neighbors already, but they’re 
washin’ or dustin’ or cookin’ or somethin’.” 

“T was so terrible shocked like when I 
heard it—” 

“Well, if the shock’s over, for decency’s 
sake, Mrs. Pennycook, go down to the Hat 
Ranch and keep that little girl comp’ny till 
this afternoon.” 

“‘Who’s talkin’?”” demanded Mrs. Penny- 
cook belligerently. 

“T am.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Nobody!” 

For several seconds Mrs. Pennycook shot 
questions into the transmitter, but receiving 
no response she hung up, furious at having 
been denied the inalienable right of her sex 
to the last word. Shortly thereafter her 
worthy spouse, Dan Pennycook, came in 
for his lunch. To him Mrs. Pennycook im- 
parted the tale of the strange man who had 
rung her up, demanding that she go down 
to the Hat Ranch and see Donnie Corblay. 
Pennycook’s stupid good-natured face 
clouded. 

“Then,” he demanded, “why don’t you 
doit? I’ve been workin’ with that string of 
empties below town all mornin’, an’ if any 
woman in this charitable community passed 
me goin’ to the Hat Ranch I didn’t see her. 
It’sa shame. Put on your other things right 
after lunch, Arabella, an’ go down. I'll go 
with you.” 

“But the gall o’ the man, askin’ me to do 
this! I intended goin’ anyhow, but him 
ringin’ me up so sudden like, I—”’ 

“My dear,” said Mr. Pennycook, “he 
paid you a compliment.” 

“Humph” responded Mrs. Pennycook. 
Then she sniffed. She continued to sniff at 
intervals during the meal; she was still 
sniffing when later she joined her husband 
at the front gate and set off with him down 
the tracks to the Hat Ranch. 

Arrived at the Hat Ranch Mrs. Penny- 
cook saw at once that Donna was “‘too upset 
like” to have any of the details of her 
mother’s funeral thrust upon her. Here was 
a situation which required the supervision 
of a calm, executive person—Mrs. Daniel 





Pennycook, for instance. At any rate Mrs. 
Pennycook decided to take charge. She was 
first on the scene and naturally the task was 
hers, not only as a matter of principle but 
also by right of discovery. 

Now, under the combined attentions of 
Donna, Mrs. Corblay and Soft Wind, the 
house, while primitive, had, nevertheless, 
been made comfortable and kept immacu- 
late. But there is a superstition rampant 
in all provincial communities which dic- 
tates that the first line of action to be pur- 
sued when there is a death in the family is to 
scrub the house thoroughly from cellar to 
garret, and Mrs. Pennycook had been inoc- 
ulated with the virus of this superstition 
very early in life. She tucked up her skirts, 
seized a broom and a mop, rounded up Soft 
Wind and proceeded to produce chaos where 
neatness and order had always reigned. 

It was at this juncture that Donna Cor- 
blay first gave evidence of having a mind 
of her own. She dried her tears and gently 
but firmly informed Mrs. Pennycook that 
the house had been thoroughly cleaned and 
scrubbed three days previous. She begged 
Mrs. Pennycook to desist. Mrs. Penny- 
cook desisted, for if Donna couched her 
request in the language of entreaty, her 
young eyes flashed a stern command, and 
Mrs. Pennycook was not deficient in the in- 
tuition of her sex. So she composed herself 
in a rocking chair and by blunt brutal 
questioning presently ascertained that Mrs. 
Corblay had left her daughter two hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars and ninety-five 
cents. 

This decided Mrs. Pennycook. She di- 
lated upon the importance of having a 
clergyman come down from Bakersfield for 
the funeral, and suggested the services (at 
the metropolitan rates usually accorded 
such functionaries) of the local alleged 
quartette, which regularly made night hid- 
eous in San Pasqual’s lone barber shop. 

“Tt’ll be kinder nice like, don’t you think, 
Donna?” she queried. 

Donna nodded dubiously. 

“An’ what was your poor dear mamma’s 
church?” continued Mrs. Pennycook. 

“She didn’t have any” Donna answered, 
truthfully enough. 

Again Mrs. Pennycook sniffed. ‘Well, 
then, I suppose Mr. Tillingham, of the Uni- 
versal Church—” 

Donna interrupted. ‘Mamma always 
knew she would be taken from me without 























warning, and she often told me not to give 
her an expensive funeral. I think she would 
have liked some services but I can’t afford 
them.” 

“But, dearie, that’s so barbarous like!” 
exclaimed the dismayed Samaritan. ‘There 
ought to be someone to say some prayers 
an’ sing a hymn or two.” 

““Mamma always said she wanted to be 
buried simply. She thought it was sweet 
and beautiful to have services, but not es- 
sential. She was always skimping and 
saving for me, Mrs. Pennycook. She said 
I wasn’t to wear mourning; that the—living 
needed more prayers than—the—dead. 
She—she said that when she was gone God 
would be good to her and that—I—she 
said I would need all the money we had.” 

‘“‘A-a-h-h-h!” breathed Mrs. Pennycook. 
She understood now. What a baggage the 
girl was! How heartless, begrudging her 
poor dead mother the poor comfort of a 
Christian burial, because she wanted the 
money for herself! Privately Mrs. Penny- 
cook prophesied a bad ending for Donnie 
Corblay. She winked knowingly at her 
husband, then with truly feminine sarcasm: 

“Well, at least, Donna, you'll have to buy a 
coffin an’ a grave an’ have the grave dug—”’ 

“Sam Singer will attend to that. I’m go- 
ing to bury mamma among the flowers at 
the end of our garden. I'll have a nice plain 
coffin made in San Pasqual—”’ 

“Oh!” Mrs. Pennycook trembled. 

“Mamma always said,” Donna continued, 
“that undertakers preyed on the dead and 
traded in human grief, and for me not to 
engage one for her funeral. I’m going to 
do just what she told me to do, Mrs. Penny- 
cook.” 

“Quite right, Donnie, quite right” inter- 
jected Mr. Pennycook. He was an im- 
pulsive creature and even under the hypnotic 
eye of Mrs. P. he sometimes broke out of 
bounds. 

“Daniel! 

Daniel! At the mention of his Christian 
name Mr. Pennycook quivered. He knew 
he was in for it now, but he didn’t care. 
It occurred to him that he might as well, to 
quote a homely proverb, “be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb.” He had visited the Hat 
Ranch to tender aid and sympathy, and 
despite the impending visitation of his 
wife’s wrath he resolved to be reckless for 
once and deliver the goods in bulk. 

“Your poor mother was a sensible woman, 


Come!” 
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Donnie girl,” he told the orphan, “an’ 
you're a dutiful daughter to follow out her 
last wishes under these—er—deplorable cir- 
cumstances—er—er—I mean it’s a terrible 
hard thing to lose your mother, Donnie, 
an’—damme, Donnie, I’m sorry. ’*Pon my 
word, I’m sorry.” 

Mrs. Pennycook’s lips moved, and while 
no sound issued therefrom, yet did Dan 
Pennycook, out of his many years of marital 
submission, comprehend the unspoken sen- 
tence: 

“Dan Pennycook, you're a fool!” 

“Ya-a-h” growled Mr. Pennycook, thor- 
oughly aroused now and striving to appear 
belligerent. His wife silenced him with a 
look; then turned to Donna. She had a 
duty to perform. She was a great woman 
for “principle” and the performance of 
what she conceived to be her duty. She 
was a well-meaning but misguided person 
ordinarily, who loved a fight with her own 
family on the broad general ground that 
it denoted firmness of character. Mrs. 
Pennycook was so long on virtue and 
character herself that half her life was spent 
disposing of a portion of these attributes 
to the less fortunate members of her 
household. 

She entered now upon a calm yet stern 
discussion of the perfectly impossible pro- 
ceeding of making a private cemetery out 
of one’s back yard; but Mr. Pennycook had 
recovered his poise and decided that here 
was one of those rare occasions when it be- 
hooved him to declare himself—by the way, 
a very rare proceeding with Mr. Pennycook, 
he being known in San Pasqual as the 
original Mr. Henpeck. 

“Mrs. Pennycook,” he thundered, ‘‘you 
will please ’tend to your own business, 
ma’am. Donnie, my dear, I’m goin’ to 
wire Los Angeles an’ order up a heap o’ big 
red roses on 25—damme, Mrs. Pennycook, 
what the devil are you lookin’ at, ma’am?” 

“Nothing” she retorted, although it is a 
fact that had she been Medusa a singularly 
life-like replica of Dan Pennycook in con- 
crete might have been produced, upon 
which the posterity of San Pasqual might 
gaze and be warned of the dangers attendant 
upon mating with the Mrs. Pennycooks of 
this world. 

Donna commenced to cry. Mr. Penny- 
cook’s sympathy, albeit checked and mod- 
erated to a great extent by the presence 
of his wife, was, nevertheless, the most 
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genuine sample of that rare commodity which 
she had received up to that moment. His 
action had been so—brave—so spontaneous 
—he knew—he understood; Dan Pennycook 
had a soul. And besides he was going to 
wire for some red roses—and O, how scarce 
were red roses in San Pasqual! 

“Q Mr. Pennycook, dear Mr. Penny- 
cook” she wailed, and sought instant refuge 
on his honest breast. She placed her arms 
around his neck and cried, and Mr. Penny- 
cook cried also, until his single Sunday hand- 
kerchief was used up—whereat he pleaded 
dumbly with his wife for her handkerchief— 
and was refused. So, like some great 
blubbering boy, he used his fists, while Mrs. 
Pennycook looked coldly on, working her 
lower lip and the tip of her nose, rabbit- 
fashion, for all the world like one who, 
having anticipated a sniff of the spices of 
Araby, has detected instead a shocking 
aroma of corned beef and cabbage. 

It was a queer tableau, indeed; Donna 
weeping on Mr. Pennycook’s breast, when 
every instinct of her sex, even the vaguest 
acceptance of tradition and custom, dic- 
tated that she should have wept on Mrs. 
Pennycook’s breast. Mrs. Pennycook real- 
ized the incongruity of the situation and 
was shrewd enough to attribute it to a strong 
aversion to her on the part of Donna Cor- 
blay. She resolved to make them both pay 
for her humiliation—Dan, within the hour, 
Donna whenever the opportunity should 
occur. 

When Donna and Mr. Pennycook had 
succeeded eventually in overcoming their 
emotions, the worthy yardmaster and his 
wife took their departure. Mr. Pennycook 
was compelled to return to work and some- 
thing told him that Donna would be happier 
alone than with Mrs. Pennycook; hence he 
made no objection to her leaving the Hat 
Ranch. 

They had scarcely left when the man 
whom Sam Singer had consulted at the 
Silver Dollar saloon earlier in the day 
appeared from the north angle of the adobe 
wall, where he had been lurking, and dodged 
into the Hat Ranch enclosure. Donna 
was seated at the kitchen table, her face in 
her hands, when he arrived. He could see 


her through the open half-window of the * 


lean-to, so he came to the window, thrust 

his head and shoulders in and coughed. 
Donna raised her head and gazed into 

the face of the worst man in San Pasqual! 





This peculiarly distinguished individual 
was Mr. Harley P. Hennage, the proprietor 
of a faro game in the Silver Dollar saloon. 
He had an impassive, almost dull, face 
(accentuated, perhaps, from much playing 
of poker in early life) which, at times, would 
light up with the shy smile of a trustful 
child, revealing three magnificent golden 
upper teeth. He bore no more resemblance 
to the popular conception of a western gam- 
bler than does a college professor to a coal 
passer. Mr. Hennage lived in his shirt- 
sleeves, paid cash and hated jewelry. He 
had never been known to carry a derringer 
or a small, genteel, silver-plated revolver 
in his waist-coat pocket. Neither did he ap- 
pear in public with a bowie knife down his 
bootleg. Not being a Mexican, he did not 
carry a knife, and besides he always wore 
congress gaiters. Owing to the fact that 
he was a large florid sandy person, with a 
freckled bristly neck and a singularly direct 
fearless manner of looking at his man with 
eyes that were small, sunken, baleful and 
rather piggy, the exigencies of Mr. Hen- 
nage’s profession had never even warranted 
recourse to his two most priceless posses- 
sions—his hands. Yet, despite this fact, 
and the further fact that he had never ac- 
complished anything more reprehensible 
than staking his coin against that of his 
neighbor, Mr. Hennage had acquired the 
reputation of being the worst man in San 
Pasqual. In the language of the country, 
he was a hard hombre, for he looked it. 
When one gazed at Mr. Hennage he observed 
a human bulldog, a man who would finish 
anything he started. Hence, he was cred- 
ited with the ability and inclination to do 
the most impossible things if given half an 
excuse. It is needless, therefore, to remark 
that Mr. Hennage’s depravity, like Mrs. 
Pennycook’s virtue, partook more or less 
of the nature of the surrounding country; 
that is to say, it was susceptible of develop- 
ment. 

Most people in this queer world of ours 
harbor an impression that if you make 
friends with a dog he will not bite you, and 
that lion tamers are enabled to accumulate 
gray hairs merely by the exercise of nerve 
and the paralyzing influence of the human 
eye. Hence, when the worst man in San 
Pasqual confronted Donna, she did not at 
once scream for Sam Singer, but looked 
Mr. Hennage in the eye and quavered 
“Good morning, Mr. Hennage.” 
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It was hard work continuing to look Mr. 
Hennage in the eye. Today he looked 
more like a bulldog than ever, for his eyes 
were red-lidded and watery. 

Mr. Hennage nodded. He drew a silk 
handkerchief from his coat pocket and blew 
his nose with a report like a pistol shot be- 
fore he spoke. 

“‘How’s the kitty?” he demanded. 

Donna glanced toward the stove and 
about the kitchen wearily and replied. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Hennage. I guess 
she’s around the house somewhere.” 

“The Lord love you” murmured the 
gambler. The hard lips lifted, the dull 
impassive face was lit for an instant by the 
trustful childish smile, and through the 
glory of that infrequent facial expression 
Harley P.’s three gold front teeth flashed 
like triple searchlights. 

“T mean, Miss Corblay, have you any 
money?” 

“Only a little bit, Mr. Hennage” Donna 
quavered. The question frightened her and 
she hastened to assure the bad man that it 
was a very little bit indeed, and all that her 
mother had been able to save. She trembled 
lest the monster might take a notion to rob 
her of even this meager amount. 

“T just had a hunch it was that way with 
you.” The worst man in San Pasqual wag- 
ged his great head, as if to compliment him- 
self on his penetration. ‘I just knew it.” 

This was not strictly the truth. Sam 
Singer had managed to convey to the 
gambler some hint of the Corblay fortunes, 
financial as well as material, and had begged 
of him to exercise his superior white man 
intelligence to aid the Indian in wrestling 
with this white man’s problem that con- 
fronted the dwellers at the Hat Ranch. 
Rather a queer source, indeed, for Sam 
Singer to seek help for his young mistress; 
but then Sam was not an educated aborigine; 
he was not given to reflecting upon the 
ethics of any given line of procedure. The 
fact of the matter was that Harley P. Hen- 
nage was the only white man in San Pas- 
qual who deigned to honor Sam Singer with 
a greeting and his cast-off shoes. In return 
Sam had honored Harley P. with his con- 
fidence and an appeal to him for further aid. 

“T have attended to everything” con- 
tinued Mr. Hennage. “Preacher, quar- 
tette from Bakersfield—they’re real good, 
too. Playin’ in a theater up there, but I 
engaged to get ’em back in time for the 
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evenin’ performance on a special train—so 
they said they’d come. An’ I’ve ordered an 
elegant coffin, the best they had in stock, 
with a floral piece from Sam Singer an’ his 
squaw an’ a piller o’ white carnations with 
‘Mother’ in violets—from you, understand? 
Everything the best, spick an’ span an’ no 
cost to the estate. Compliments o’ Harley 
P. Hennage, Miss Donna.” He paused 
and rubbed his hairy freckled hands to- 
gether in an embarrassed manner. “I hope 
you won’t think I’m actin’ forward, because 
I ain’t one o’ the presumin’ kind. I just 
wanted to do somethin’ to help out because 
—your mother was a very lovely lady. 
Three times a day for ten years she 
give me my change an’ there never was a 
time when she didn’t have a decent, kindly 
word for me—the only good woman in this 
town that’d look at me—God bless her! 
Mum/’s the word, Miss Donnie. Don’t let 
nobody know I did it, because it’d hurt your 
reputation. And don’t tell Mrs. Penny- 
cook! Pennycook’s a clean, decent old 
sport, but look out for the missus!’’ Here 
Mr. Hennage lowered his voice, glanced 
cautiously around to make certain that he 
would not be overheard by Mrs. Penny- 
cook, leaned further in the window and im- 
provising a megaphone with his hands, 
whispered hoarsely the damning words: 
“She talks!” 

Donna nodded. For a long time she had 
suspected Mrs. Pennycook of this very 
practice. 

“T’ve got to light out now” Mr. Hennage 
continued. ‘‘Folks’ll wonder if they see 
me hangin’ around here. But before I go 
I want to tel you somethin’. Your mother 
was a-countin’ out my change yesterday 
when she got took. She thought she was 
goin’ then on account o’ the pain bein’ 
sharper than common, an’ she cries out: 
‘Donnie! Donnie! My baby, whatever is 
a-goin’ to become o’ you when I’m gone!’ 
I was the only one that heard her say it. 
I caught her when she was fallin’, an’ I told 
her I’d see that you didn’t lack for nothin’ 
while I lived an’ that I’d keep an eye on you 
an’ see that nothin’ wrong happened to you. 
Your mother couldn’t speak none then, 
Miss Donnie, but she give my hand a little 
press to show she was on an’ that whatever 
I did was done with her say-so. Conse- 
quently, Miss Donnie, any time you need a 
friend you just ring up the Silver Dollar 
saloon an’ tell the barkeep to call Hennage 
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to the ‘phone. Remember! I ain’t the 
presumin’ kind, but I can be a good friend—” 

He dodged back as if somebody had struck 
at him. Before Donna could quite realize 
what he had been saying he had disap- 
peared. She ran to the iron-barred gate, 
looked out and saw him walking up the 
railroad tracks toward San Pasqual. She 
called after him. He turned, waved his 
hand and continued on—a great fat bow- 
legged common-place figure of a man, mop- 
ping his high bald forehead—a plain, lowly 
citizen of uncertain morals; a sordid money- 
snatcher coming forth from his den of in- 
iquity to masquerade for an hour as the 
Angel of Hope, and returning—hopeless. 

For the last tie that bound Harley P. 
Hennage to San Pasqual was severed. His 
soul was not mediocre; he could dwell no 
longer in San Pasqual without feeling him- 
self accursed. Never again could he bear 
to sit on his high stool at the lunch counter 
in the railroad eating-house, where he had 
boarded for ten years, and watch a stranger 
taking cash. He had watched Donna’s 
mother so long that the vigil had become 
a part of his being—a sort of religious cere- 
mony—and in this little. tragedy of life no 
understudy could ever star for Harley P. 
Her beautiful sad eyes were closed forever 
now and the tri-daily joy of his sordid exist- 
ence had vanished. 

What little things go to make up the big 
pleasures of life! Who could guess, for in- 
stance, that the simple deceit of presenting 
a twenty-dollar piece in payment of a fifty- 
cent meal check had held for Harley P. a 
greater joy than the promise. of ultimate 
salvation? Yet it had; for during the slight 
wait at the pay counter while the cashier 
counted out his change he had been priv- 
ileged to view her at close quarters, to mark 
the contour of her nose, to note the winning 
sweetness of her tender mouth, to harken 
to the music of her low voice counting out 
the dollars, and, perchance, saying some- 
thing commonplace himself as he gathered 
up his change! Yet that had been sufficient 
to make of San Pasqual a paradise for Har- 
ley P. He knew his limitations; he had pre- 
sumed but once, long enough to ask the 
cashier to marry him. Her refusal had 
made him worship her the more, only he 
worshiped thereafter in silence and from 
afar. She had not laughed at him nor 
scorned him nor upbraided him, lowly worm 
that he was, for daring to hope that he 
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might be good enough for her! No. She 
had told him about her husband, who had 
gone prospecting and never returned; of 
Sam Singer who had been rescued on the 
desert when close to death, of his return 
with a wild story of much gold and a man, 
whose name he did not know, who had 
killed her husband and escaped with the 
gold. She respected Mr. Hennage, she ad- 
mired him, she knew he was good and kind 
—and she did not refer to his method of 
making a living. She merely laid her soft 
hand on his, as he reached for his nineteen 
dollars and a half change, and said: 

“Do you understand, Harley?” 

Yes, she had called him Harley that day, 
and he had understood. Her heart was out 
in the desert. He took the terrible blow 
with a smile and a flash of his gold teeth, 
and never referred to his secret again. 

He thought of her now, as he waddled 
back to his neglected game in the Silver 
Dollar saloon. He wished that he might 
have béen privileged to admittance into 
that little room off the kitchen where some- 
thing told him she was lying; he wished that 
he might see her once again before they 
buried her—but that would be presuming. 
He wished he knew of some plan whereby 
that poor body might be spared the degra- 
dation of interment in the lonely, wind- 
swept, desert cemetery, side by side with 
Indians, Mexicans, .Greek section hands 
and the rude forefathers of San Pasqual. 

What a profanation! That horrible ceme- 
tery, surrounded by a fence of barbed wire 
and superannuated railroad ties, to receive 
that beloved clay. He pictured her as he 
had seen her every day for ten years, and 
a rush of vain regret brought the big tears 
to his buttermilk eyes; the chords of memory 
twanged in his breast and he paused on the 
outskirts of San Pasqual with hands up- 
raised, fists clenched in an agony of despera- 
tion. 

“T can’t stand it” he muttered. “I can’t. 
It’ll be lonely. I’ve got to get out. I'll close 
my game after the funeral an’ vamose.” 

But to return to affairs at the Hat Ranch. 

While Harley P. Hennage sat in the Sil- 
ver Dollar saloon that afternoon dealing 
faro automatically and pondering the prob- 
lem of the precise purpose for which he had 
been created; and while Mrs. Pennycook 
went from house to house west of the tracks, 
expounding her personal view of the extraor- 
dinary situation at the Hat Ranch, a 




















south-bound train pulled in and discharged 
a trained nurse, an undertaker, a rectangu- 
lar redwood box and more floral pieces than 
San Pasqual had seen in a decade. After 
instituting some inquiries as to its location, 
the nurse and the undertaker proceeded to 
the Hat Ranch, followed by a wagon bear- 
ing the box and the flowers. 

But why dilate on these mournful details? 
Suffice the fact that Mrs. Corblay was laid 
away next morning in conformity with the 
wishes of the only human being who had 
any right to express a wish in the matter. 
The Bakersfield quartette was there and 
sang “Lead, Kindly Light” and ‘Nearer 
My God To Thee”’; the Bakersfield minis- 
ter was there and read: ‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life’; Soft Wind threw 
ashes on her head and cried in the Cahuilla 
tongue, ‘‘Ai! Ai! Beloved,” after the man- 
ner of her people, while Sam Singer stood 
at the head of the grave like a figure done in 
bronze. Dan Pennycook was there, sup- 
porting Donna, and made a spectacle of 
himself. Mrs. Pennycook was there—and 
superintended the disposal of the flowers 
on the grave; in fact, all San Pasqual was 
there, with the exception of Harley P. Hen- 
nage—and nobody wondered why. /e wasn’t 
there. It was well known that he was not 
one of the presuming kind and had nothing 
in common with respectable people. And 
when it was all over, the San Pasqualians 
went their several ways, assuming—if, in- 
deed, such an assumption did occur to any 
of them—that the unknown who had pro- 
vided these expensive obsequies would with- 
out doubt provide for Donna also. 

That night as Donna lay awake in bed, 
grieving silently and striving to adjust her- 
self to a philosophical view of the situation, 
she heard the front gate open and close very 
softly; then slow, stealthy footsteps passed 
on the brick walk around the house and 
down the patio to the end of the garden. 
It was very late. Donna wondered who 
could be visiting the Hat Ranch at such an 
hour, for No. 25, which was due in San 
Pasqual at midnight, had just gone thunder- 
ing by. She crept to the window and looked 
out. 

Beside the flower-covered mound at the 
end of the garden a man was kneeling, with 
the moonlight casting his grotesque shadow 
on the blossoms. Presently he stood up, 
and Donna saw ihat he had detached one 
of Dan Pennycook’s big red roses and was 
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reverently hiding it away in his breast 
pocket. Standing hidden in the darkness 
of her room, Donna could see Harley P.’s 
face distinctly as he came down the moonlit 
patio. The terrible mouth was quivering 
pitifully, tears bedimmed the little, deep- 
set, piggy eyes to such an extent that Harley 
P. groped before him with one great, 
freckled, hairy hand outstretched. He 
passed her open window. 

“My love! My love!” she heard him 
mutter, and then the slow stealthy footsteps 
passed around the corner of the house and 
died away in the distance. Harley P. Hen- 
nage had said his farewell to happiness. 
He was an outcast now, a soul accursed, 
fleeing from the soul-crushing loneliness and 
desolation of San Pasqual. 

When two weeks had passed, the nurse 
so thoughtfully provided by the gambler 
that Donna Corblay might not be obligated 
even to the slight extent of companionship 
and comfort during that trying period to the 
women of San Pasqual, returned to Bakers- 
field. In the interim Donna had been of- 
fered, and had accepted, the position at the 
railroad hotel and eating-house so long held 
by her mother. It was a good position. 
The salary was sixty dollars a month. With 
this princely stipend and the revenue from 
the Hat Ranch, and feeling perfectly safe 
under the watchful eyes of Sam Singer and 
Soft Wind, Donna faced her little world at 
seventeen years of age in blissful ignorance 
of the fact that she was marked in San 
Pasqual. 

She had committed two crimes. In the 
matter of her mother’s funeral she had 
scorned the advice of her elders and had 
dared to overthrow ancient custom; and— 
ridiculous as the statement may appear— 
she had aroused in Mrs. Pennycook the 
demon of jealousy! It is a fact. In the 
bigness of his simple heart the yardmaster 
had yielded up to Donna a spontaneous por- 
tion of tenderness and sympathy, which first 
amazed Mrs. Pennycook, because she never 
suspected her husband of being such an 
“old softy,”’ and then enraged her when she 
reflected that never since their honeymoon 
had Dan shown her anything more than the 
prosaic consideration of the unimaginative 
married man for an unimaginative wife. 

It did not occur to Mrs. Pennycook that 
she had not sought to bring out these qual- 
ities in her husband by a display of affection 
on her part. It never occurred to her that 
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Dan Pennycook was a homely, ordinary, 
rather dull fellow, in dirty overalls and in 
perpetual need of a shave; that Donna was 
a beauty who could afford to pick and choose 
from a score of eager lovers. She only knew 
that Donna had aroused in Dan Pennycook 
the flames of revolt against the lawful dom- 
ination of his lawful wife; that he was of the 
masculine gender and would bear watching. 
Miss Molly Pickett, the postmistress, whose 
official duties were not so onerous as to pre- 
clude the perusal of every postal card that 
passed through her hands (in addition to an 
occasional letter, for Miss Molly was not 
above the use of a steam kettle and heg own 
stock of mucilage), was Mrs. Pennycook’s 
dearest friend and her authority for the 
knowledge that while all men will bear 
watching, married men will bear a most 
minute scrutiny. Mrs. Pennycook knew 
that as a wife she was approaching the un- 
lovely age when fickle husbands tire and 
cast about for younger and prettier women. 
Hence she decided to trim her mental lamps 
and light the dastard Daniel out of tempta- 
tion. 

Her first move was a master-stroke of 
feminine genius. She issued an order to her 
husband to buy no more hats of Donna Cor- 
blay. 

Three loud cheers for Mr. Pennycook! 
He revolted. He did more. He turned on 
Mrs. Pennycook—he shook a smutty finger 
under her nose. He said something. He 
said he would see her, Mrs. Pennycook, 
further—in fact, considerably further—than 
that! All of which was very rude and vul- 
gar of Mr. Pennycook, we must admit, but— 


And now our stage is set at last; so as- 
suming three years to have passed, behold 
the curtain rising, discovering Donna Cor- 
blay behind the cashier’s counter in the 
railroad eating-house in the little desert 
hamlet of San Pasqual. 

It is a different Donna that confronts us 
now, and the first glimpse is almost suffi- 
cient to cause us to view with a more com- 
placent eye the mental travail of any mar- 
ried lady whose husband might be exposed 
to the battery of Donna’s eyes. 

Such wonderful eyes! Dark blue, wide 


apart, intelligent, tender, with a trick of 
peeping up at one from under the long black 
lashes, and conveying such a medley of 
profound emotions that it is small wonder 
that men—and occasionally women—forgot 


their change in the excitement of gazing up- 
on this superior attraction. 

In his old favorite seat down at the end 
of the lunch counter we see Mr. Harley P. 
Hennage partaking of his evening meal. 
He has been away from San Pasqual for 
three years, and he has just returned. Also 
he has just decided to remain (for reasons 
best known to himself), although we may 
be pardoned for presuming that it may be 
because he sees an old, tender memory re- 
flected in Donna’s eyes. Quien sabe? He 
is older, homelier, sandier than when we 
saw him last, and he has gambled much. 
So we can’t read anything in his face. More- 
over, we do not care to. Instinctively our 
gaze reverts to Donna, for the day’s work is 
finished, she had proved her cash and is 
about to go home to the Hat Ranch. 

She is a woman now, a glorious, healthy, 
athletic creature, with wavy hair, very fine 
and thick and black, and glossy as polished 
ebony. Her face is tanned and glowing, and 
the halo of brilliant black hair only serves 
to accentuate the glow and to remind us of 
an exquisite cameo set in jet. She is taller by 
three inches than the average woman, broad- 
shouldered, full-breasted, slim-waisted, a 
figure to haunt a sculptor’s memory. 

She is dressed in a wash frock of light blue 
material, with a low sailor collar that shows 
to bewildering effect her strong full throat. 
She wears a flowing black silk navy reefer 
and when she puts on her hat prior to leav- 
ing we realize that she has not studied male 
head-gear alone, but has taken advantage 
of her semi-public position to copy styles 
and to glean from the women’s magazines, 
on sale at the counter, the latest hints in 
metropolitan millinery. 

This is the Donna Corblay that faces us 
this September evening. She has developed 
from a girl into a woman, and we wonder if 
her mind, her soul, has had equal develop- 
ment, or has it slowly starved in her unlovely 
and commonplace surroundings? 

It has not. Donna has never been away 
from San Pasqual since the day she entered 
it a babe in arms, but—she presides over the 
news counter in addition to her other duties. 
Here she has access to all the latest ‘“‘best- 
sellers,” also the big national magazines, 
and through these means she has kept pace 
with a world that is continually passing her 
by in Pullman sleepers. To her has been 
given the glorious gift of imagination, and 
dull, sordid, lonely San Pasqual, squatting 
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there in the desert sands, cannot rob her of 
her dreams. Rather has she grown to toler- 
ate the place, for at her will she can summon 
up a host of unreal people to throng its 
dreary single street; she can metamorphose 
the water tank into a sky-scraper, the long 
red lines of box cars on the sidings into 
rows of stately mansions. She reads and 
dreams much, for only between the arrival 
and departure of trains is she kept busy. 
She sends for books that would never find a 
sale in San Pasqual, and some day—ah! the 
glory of anticipation! she is going to Los 
Angeles, where the event of her life is to take 


place. Going to be married? No? No, 
indeed. She is going to a theater. 
So much for an intimate description of 


our leading lady as she appears when the 
curtain rises. But in all plays, whether in 
real life or on the stage, there must be a 
leading man. Very well, be patient. In due 
course he will appear. Donna has been 
dreaming much of this hero of late. His 
name is Gerald Van Alstyne, and he is tall, 
with curly golden hair, piercing blue eyes 
and a cleft chin; in short, a veritable Adonis 
and different, so different, from the traveling 
salesmen who leer at her across the counter 
and the loutish youths of San Pasqual who, 
despairing of her favor, call her by her first 
name because they know it annoys her. 
Donna has not the slightest doubt but that 
this young fellow will come rushing in to the 
eating-house some day, discover her when 
he comes to pay his check, and eventually 
return and keep on returning until that final 
happy day when they shall go away to- 
gether, to walk hand in hand through green 
fields and listen to the birds and bees, to 
linger under the shade of green trees, to 
wander in an Elysium. She does not know 
what green fields and running water look 
like, but she has read about them— 

The director’s whistle is heard in the 
wings; the play is on at last! 


As Donna thrust the last hatpin through 
her glorious hair and turned to leave the 
place of her employment, her glance rested 
upon Mr. Harley P. Hennage, covertly watch- 
ing her over the edge of hissoup spoon. She 
removed her glove, walked around the end 
of the lunch counter and held out her hand. 

“Well, Mr. Hennage. This 7s a delight- 
ful surprise. I’m so glad to see you back in 
San Pasqual. Where have you been these 
past three years?” 








Harley P. scrambled down from his high 
stool, took her cool hand and blushed. 

“T wouldn’t like to tell you,” he said, ‘“‘but 
I’ve been in some mighty-y-y funn-y-y 
places, where I didn’t meet no beautiful 
young ladies like you, Miss Donnie. I ain’t 
much of a man at handin’ out compliments 
—TI never was one 0’ the presumin’ kind— 
but you sure do put San Pasqual on the map. 
Miss Donnie, you do, for a fact.” 

Donna smiled her appreciation of Harley 
P.’s gallantry. “You left without saying 
good-by” she reminded him. “If I had 
needed you I couldn’t have found you. Do 
you remember? You said if I ever needed 
a friend—”’ 

The big gambler grinned. ‘You never 
needed me, Miss Donnie. You never would 
need a man like me, but you might have 
needed money. If you’d a-needed money, 
now, why, Dan Pennycook he’d a-seen you 
through.” 

Mr. Hennage did not judge it necessary 
to tell Donna that he had left the worthy 
yardmaster in charge of her destinies, with a 
thousand dollars on deposit in a bank in 
Bakersfield, in Dan’s name, for Donna’s use 
in case of emergency. Mr. Hennage lived 
in an atmosphere of money, where every- 
body fought to get his money away from him 
and where he fought to get theirs; hence 
finances were ever his first thought. As for 
Donna, she did not think it necessary that 
she should express a contrary opinion re- 
garding Dan Pennycook. She said: 

“Why didn’t you come to the counter at 
once and say hello?” 

He shook his head. “I wanted to all 
right, but I hated to appear presumin’, an’ 
with my rep in this village you know how 
people are liable to talk. World treatin’ you 
well, Miss Donnie?’’ 

“T think I get more fun out of San Pasqual 
than most of the people in it.” 

“Well, then, you must spend a lot o’ time 
lookin’ into a mirror’ replied Harley P., and 
blushed at his effrontery. ‘“That’s the only 
way the San Pasqual folks can get any fun— 
a-lookin’ at your face.” 

“Mr. Hennage, I fear you’re getting to be 
one of the presuming kind. I declare I 
haven’t had such pretty speeches made me 
this year. By the way, how’s the kitty?” 

Harley P.’s russet countenance swelled 
like the wattles on a Thanksgiving turkey. 
He leaned over the counter and gazed under 
it; his glance swept the room; he even peered 



































under his stool. Finally he looked up at 
Donna with his three gold teeth flashing 
through his trustful, childish smile. 

“T dunno” he answered. “I guess she’s 
around the house somewheres. I ain’t seen 
her in quite a spell.” 

“T thought so,” she answered gravely, 
“or you wouldn’t have returned to San Pas- 
qual. Small game for a small pocketbook, 
eh, Mr. Hennage?”’ She came closer to him. 
“T don’t mind telling you—just between 
friends, you understand—that I have a 
couple of hundred to stake you to if you’re 
hard up, but for goodness sake don’t tell 
Mrs. Pennycook. She talks.” 

“Good Lord” gasped the gambler, and 
choked on a crouton. ‘“D’ye mean it, Miss 
Donna?” 

“Certainly.” 

““You’re a dead game sport and I’d take 
you up, because I understand that it’s be- 
tween pals, but you ain’t got no notion 0’ 
tryin’ to square me for—you know?” 

“T might—if I didn’t understand all about 
that—you know? As it is I want to show 
you that I’m grateful, and my experienced 
eye informs me that you arrived in a box 
car. An empty furniture car, I should say, 
judging by that scrap of excelsior in your 
back hair, although the car might have 
been loaded with crockery.” 

Mr. Hennage removed the evidence and 
gazed at it reflectively. 

“T suppose, now, if that’d been a feather, 
you’d a-swore I flew in.” 

“Possibly.. You’ve been a high flyer in 
your day, haven’t you?” 

Mr. Hennage grinned. “I’ve flew some, 
but I’ve come home to roost now. How’s 
the old savage down at the Hat Ranch.” 

“Sam Singer is unchanged. Nothing ever 
changes in this country, Mr. Hennage.”’ 

“Nothin’ but money,” he corrected, as he 
fished a bill out of his vest pocket, ‘an’ 
money sure changes hands, more particular 
when, I’m around.” 

“Are you going back to the Silver Dollar 
saloon ?”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Faro, roulette, black jack, coon can or 
craps?” 

' “The old game—faro.” 

“T’ll bank you up to five hundred.” 

“That’s not the right thing for a young 
lady to do, is it?” queried the gambler. 
“Havin’ truck wit’ my kind o’ people. Me— 
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I'll do anything, but a young lady, now—” 

“Please do not compare me with Mrs. 
Pennycook” Donna pleaded. “I am not 
the guardian of San Pasqual’s morals. I'll 
stake you because I like you and I don’t care 
who knows it—if you don’t.” 

“You’re a brick” the gambler declared. 
“TI don’t need your money, you blessed 
woman. I’m ‘fat’ ’”’ and he waved a thou- 
sand-dollar bill at her. ‘I did ride into San 
Pasqual on a freight, but I did it from 
choice an’ not necessity. The brakie was an 
old friend o’ mine an’ asked me to ride in 
wit’ him. But all the same it’s grand to 
think that there’s women like you in this 
tough old world. It helps out a heap. 
You’re just like your poor mother—a real 
lady an’ no mistake.” 

Donna blushed. She was embarrassed, 
despite the earnest praise of Harley P. She 
gave him her hand. He took it with inward 
trembling, lest she might be seen shaking 
hands with him and dishonored. She said 
good-night. 

“Walkin’ home alone?” Harley P. was 
much concerned. “Not that I’m fishin’ for 
an invitation to see you safe to the Hat 
Ranch, because that’d start talk, an’ anyhow 
I ain’t one o’ the presumin’ kind an’ you 
know it; but it’s dark an’ the zephyr’s 
blowin’ like sixty, an’ if there was one hobo 
on that freight I come in on there was a 
dozen.” 

“Why, I didn’t realize it was so late” 
Donna answered. “I'll have to wait until 
the moon comes up. But I never walk home 
when I’m kept late. The division superin- 
tendent lends me the track-walker’s veloci- 
pede and I whiz home like the limited. 
There isn’t any danger, and if there was I 
could outrun it. Do you wish to register 
before I go, Mr. Hennage? I suppose 
you'll want your old room?” 

The gambler nodded and Donna returned 
to the cashier’s counter. After assigning 
Mr. Hennage to his quarters she telephoned 
to the baggage room next door where the 
track-walker for that division stored his 
velocipede, and asked to have the machine 
brought out and placed on the tracks. 

For perhaps half an hour she conversed 
with Harley P., much to that careless soul’s 
discomfort, for he was terribly afraid of af- 
fording the San Pasqualians grounds for 
“talk.” And as she waited the moon arose, 
lighting up the half mile of track that led 
past the Hat Ranch; and Fate, under whose 
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direction all the dramas of life are staged, 
gave the cue to the Leading Man. 

He entered San Pasqual, riding down 
through the desert from Owens river valley. 
But he was not in the least such a Leading 
Man as Donna had pictured in her dreams. 
He was tall enough but his hair was not 
crisp and curly and golden. Most people 
would have called it red. Not, praise be, a 
carroty red, a dull negative, scrubby red, 
but a nicer red than that—dark auburn, in 
fact. And he had an Irish nose and an Irish 
jaw and Irish eyes of bonny brown. In but 
one particular did he resemble the dream 
man. He did have a cleft in his chin. But 
even that was none of nature’s doing. A 
Mexican with a knife was solely responsible. 
Yet, worse than all of these disappointments 
is the fact that his name was not Gerald Van 
Alstyne. No, indeed. The Leading Man 
owned to the plain, homely, unromantic 
patronymic of Bob McGraw. The only 
thing romantic and—er—literary about Bob 
McGraw was his Roman-nosed mustang, 
Friar Tuck—so called because he had been 
foaled and raised on a wooded range near 
Sherwood in Mendocino county. As a 
product of Sherwood forest, Mr. McGraw 
had very properly christened him Friar 
Tuck, and as Friar Tuck’s colthood home 
lay five hundred miles to the north, it will 
be seen that Mr. McGraw was a wanderer. 
Hence, if the reader is at all imaginative or 
inclined to the science of deduction, he will 
at one mental bound, so to speak, arrive at 
the conclusion that Bob McGraw, if not 
actually an adventurous person, was at least 
fond of adventure—which amounts to the 
same thing in the long run. Most people 
who read Robin Hood are, as witness Mr. 
Tom Sawyer. 

The moon was coming up just as the red- 
headed young man from Owens river valley 
rode into San Pasqual. As he approached 
the railroad hotel and eating-house he saw 
a girl emerge, and pause for a moment be- 
fore walking out to climb aboard a track- 


walker’s velocipede. In the light that 
streamed through the open door he saw her 
face, framed in a tangle of black wind-blown 
wisps of hair; so he reined in Friar Tuck and 
stared, for he—well! Most people looked 
twice at Donna Corblay, and the red-headed 
man was young. 

So he sat his horse in the dribbling moon- 
light and watched her seize the handles of 
the lever and glide silently off into the night. 
He had been standing in the stirrups, lean- 
ing forward to look at her hands as they 
grasped the lever, and now he sat back in 
his saddle, much relieved. 

“No wedding ring in sight”” he mused. 
“My lady of the velocipede, I’il marry you, 
or my name’s not Bob McGraw.” 

Just then Mr. Harley P. Hennage ap- 
peared in the doorway. He saw Bob 
McGraw, recognized him, and immediately 
dodged back and went out another door. 
He wanted to rush out and shake hands 
with Mr. McGraw, of whom he was very 
fond, but we regret to state that Mr. 
McGraw owed Harley P. Hennage the sum 
of fifty dollars and had owed it for three 
years, and Mr. Hennage hesitated to seek 
Mr. McGraw out for purposes of friendship, 
fearing that Mr. McGraw might construe 
his advances as a roundabout dun. Ergo, 
Mr. Hennage fled. 

Bob McGraw watched Donna Corblay, 
and when she was about three hundred 
yards distant and beyond the town limits, 
he saw that a switch had been left open, for 
the velocipede suddenly left the outside 
track, cut obliquely across several parallel 
rows of tracks before she could control it, 
and shot in behind a string of box cars. As 
the girl disappeared, three dark figures 
sprang after her and a scream came very 
faintly against the wind. 

Bob McGraw laughed and drew a gun 
from under his left armpit. 

“T’d ride to hell for you” he muttered 
joyously, and sank the rowels home in Friar 
Tuck. 


The next instalment of “The long Chance” will appear in the February number, entitled 
The Nurse and the Incurable” 
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COURTESY OF THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 

ARCHITECTURALLY, THE TOWER OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, AT THE SOUTHERN ENTRANCE TO THE COURT 

OF HONOR, WILL DOMINATE THE PANAMA-PACIFIC UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, THIS TOWER, DESIGNED BY CARRERE 
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PAINTINGS AND 8CULPTURE WILL BE HOUSED IN A BUILDING BENT IN AN ARC 1000 FEET IN LENGTH. IN THE 
CENTER A GLEAMING DOMED PAVILION, RISING FROM A WOODED ISLAND, IS MIRRORED IN AN ENCIRCLING LAKE 
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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION WILL OCCUPY 625 ACRES, 
FOR A DISTANCE OF APPROXIMATELY TWO MILES. THI 
EACH OF WHICH, FORMING THE WALLS OF 
THE ARCHITECT 
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rHUS THE ENTIRE FRONTAGE OF THE MAIN GROU> OF BUILDINGS IS ONE INTEGRAL FACADE 
PIERCED BY THE APPROACHES TO THE SIX INTERIOR COURTS, 
rHE WATER-FRONTAGE, WILL SPREAD THE GREA 
EXPOSITION OCCUPIES THE GROUND NEAREST TO THE MAIN / 
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AMUSEMENT SECTION OF 
AVENUE FROM THE CITY. 
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THE WINGS OF THE MORNING 
Fifty thousand suburbanites, crossing the bay to San Francisco daily, watch the master aviators 
poise and wheel above the ferries 
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ADELEINE was sixteen when 
the little band of Waldensians 
left Italy. Sixteen is not a 
child, to be sure—had not 
Madeleine’s mother worn the 
coif nearly a year when she was as old as 
that? Yet at sixteen one is not aged and 
wrinkled as at thirty, and the world is wide. 
When one is old there is no world beyond 
one’s own valley. The rest is terror. 

So Madeleine set her shy dark face, 
beautiful and unafraid, toward the great 
new world of the west. The ocean did not 
daunt her; its blue was as kind to her as her 
own Piedmont skies. Only when they 
reached Ellis Island did the crowd and noise 
begin to frighten her. Heavens, what 
strange people, and what a harsh rough 





tongue had these Americans! The inter- 
preter explained things, but he had 
to explain a hundred times, for the 


peasants, dazed and homesick, grew only 
more confused; it was a miracle when they 
were at last put safely on their train, hud- 
dled together—children, food and baggage— 
in one unhappy mass. 
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Then came the worst of all. Such reck- 
less speed—such swinging and _jolting! 
For this had they traveled those painful 
leagues, to be dashed to destruction at last? 
Some of the women cried; many talked 
wildly; many really were ill with terror. 
Madeleine’s face under the little kerchief 
was white and strained, but tearless. 

A week of that, then finally worn, bruised, 
but to their own almost incredulous amaze- 
ment uninjured, they set foot once more on 
the friendly earth. The black monster 
went shrieking on its way, and only the 
Californian mountains looked gravely down 
upon them and wrapped them in quiet. 
As far as they could see—farther indeed— 
into the deep folding hills, the land was 
theirs. They had left the old behind them 
forever—henceforth they were of the new. 

They worked early and late. Quaint low- 
roofed cottages with great stone chimneys 
grew under their hands. The hillsides be- 
gan to bristle with vineyards. A big stone 
oven was built for the use of the whole 
colony. They dreamed of a church That 
must wait a while and they would use the 
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wooden building—store, hall, whatever it 
may have been—that stood near the rail- 
road; but they would hold their shining 
dream of a church—a white church, with 
campanile in the rear and a plaza in front, 
and a sweet-voiced bell to speak to them in 
the dear mother tongue. 

Through all that first year Madeleine 
worked and sang and dreamed. She could 
not understand the look in the eyes of the 
old women. Was not this as fair as Italy? 
Was not the scent of the fields as entrancing 
when one worked there through the long 
spring days? Did not the tender crops 
grow to strength and beauty in the same 
dear familiar fashion? Was the wine less 
sweet from these purpling slopes? And 
such wonderful flowers and birds, and such 
loveliness of brown glancing brooks! O, 
there were beautiful things to see over in 
America! 

Then all that changed and she saw none 
of them any longer because wherever she 
looked she saw only Alexis Tron. He was 
so brave and handsome—Alexis! It was 
wonderful how he had changed in a year. 
But that was the way with boys; you played 
with them and teased them and flouted 
them; then suddenly they grew up, and you 
only looked and remembered. 

Meantime other things had changed too. 
There was an American school-teacher in 
the wooden building by the railroad, and 
the children were learning to speak English. 
This had been the pastor’s work; his people 
must know the speech of their adopted 
country that they might trade and grow 
rich. And the people were not afraid of the 
black rushing monster any more—some of 
them even went bravely away in it to 
Cruzado, the nearest town. The men began 
to wear ‘‘store clothes’ though the women 
still clung to their white coifs and gay aprons. 
But Alexis on Sundays still wore his velvet 
coat. Madeleine, looking carefully in the 
opposite direction, thought how splendid 
he was; the soft sheen of the velvet coat 
edged all her vision. 

Madeleine was at the teacher’s house 
now. The young American girl, seeing her 
shy beauty, took a fancy to her. It was a 
shame, she thought, for this beautiful child 
to work in the fields like'a man. She would 
teach her better things. So Madeleine came 
and learned many new things and grew 
very fond of Miss Kennison, and wondered 
why the Americans needed so many rooms, 


and used such a quantity of dishes. It was 
very foolish of them. Then one evening 
Alexis came over. He sat on one side of the 
kitchen and Madeleine on the other, and 
their sentences fell at long intervals. When 
he left, Madeleine buried her head in her 
apron and laughed and laughed and laughed. 
She was not any more afraid to tease 
Alexis! But after that she had no thoughts 
for the queer ways of the Americans. 
Somehow—it was a marvel how when one 
sat on one side of the kitchen and the other 
on the other, and they could think of so few 
things to say—they became engaged. After 
that they walked home from church to- 
gether—with the width of the road between 
them. Presently Madeleine told Miss Ken- 
nison that she must leave her to get ready 
for the wedding in April. Miss Kennison 
was intensely interested. Alexis was a 
handsome fellow and a smart one—she did 
not wonder that Madeleine had fallen in 
love with him; but after she was married, 
where would Madeleine live? The Tron 
house was small and crowded with little 





Trons. Surely there would be no room for 
a bride there. 
Madeleine smiled up at her, softly 

radiant. 


“QO, but in the barn chamber’ she an- 
swered. ‘It was a grand large room there, 
and Alexis had it nearly furnished. He was 
making the furniture all himself. Did the 
Americans have no barn chambers? They 
were a strange people—the Americans!”’ 

“And then what will you do all day, 
Madeleine, having no house of your own to 
care for?” 

Madeleine shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“But there will be work, mademoiselle, 
yes, work a-plenty. The Trons have much 
land, and Ja belle-mere* says she will make 
me work hard in the field. That is all right 
for la belle-mere to say, don’t it?’ The 
child’s voice actually rippled as joyously 
as a bird-song in May. 

“And Alexis will let you?’’ exclaimed 
Miss Kennison indignantly. 

The dark eyes opened on her with amaze- 
ment. 

“A woman must help her man and mind 
the belle-mere” Madeleine answered. It 
was Miss Kennison’s first conflict with race 
customs, and she went from it pondering 
much. 





*Many Italian Waldensians speak French. It has been 


their church language for centuries. 


Madeleine: 


So the golden days and the sweet silent 
nights wove the shimmering web of time 
till it reached to Madeleine’s wedding day. 
There was no school that day, for the school- 
house served as church as well, and would 
be needed for the wedding; but Miss Ken- 
nison and the children went over early and 
decorated it with violets and wild cucumber 
and the delicately fragrant blue lilies; so 
much at least, Madeleine should have. 
Then the teacher went back to her house to 
wait for the procession. It came at last, 
winding joyously through the trees. Pierre 
Guigou, merrily playing the cornet, led it. 
Then came Madeleine and Alexis, still on 
opposite sides of the road; then the relatives 
and friends, all with gay fluttering favors 
and an air of festivity gayer still. 

Miss Kennison’s glance swept rapidly 
across the little procession and then back 
to Madeleine. The white wedding coif 
folded like flower petals about her dusky 
hair. In her gay little fringed kerchief and 
silk apron rainbow colors flashed and dark- 
ened and gleamed; across the shy downcast 
face swift changing emotions played as 
constantly. Her little brown hands fingered 
nervously the handle of the basket she was 
carrying. 

As she reached the mission-house the 
procession stopped, and Madeleine ran 
forward with her basket. 

“It is mademoiselle’s favor’ she said, 
taking a knot of ribbon and artificial flow- 
ers from it and pinning it on her friend. 
Then, with a flash of happy pride, she lifted 
her little white-coifed head. 

“The favor is white because mademoiselle 
is not married” she said. ‘‘Me—TI shall wear 
the blue after this.”’ 

Everybody had joined the procession 
now. Madeleine set her basket inside the 
fence, and took the gay little bouquet of 
tulips and ribbon-grass and sweet violets 
that the pastor’s wife had brought for her, 
and then they all went across to the school- 
house. Madeleine and Alexis knelt before 
the pastor, and the room was very still. 

It was all over so quickly. Madeleine 
rose grave and pale and almost bewildered. 
But Alexis looking down at her, caught one 
of the small work-roughened hands in his, 
and a quick color ran across her face. 
Never more would she and Alexis walk on 
opposite sides of the road! All the way to 
the house where the wedding feast was to 
be held she walked close beside Alexis; close 
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beside him she sat through the long hours 
of the feast, and afterward, far on into the 
night, they danced and danced. That was 
what it meant to have a wedding—to feast 
and dance and not be afraid to look at 
Alexis. 

After that the work began—but Made- 
leinewashappy. Miss Kennison, stopping to 
see her one day and finding only her mother- 
in-law and two or three babies, talked 
of it. Old Madame Tron—short, square, 
wrinkled, with her heavy sabots and dun- 
colored skirts and inevitable apron, was an 
exquisite hostess. She trotted into the house 
—thereby causing great consternation 
among the cats and chickens that had there 
found refuge from the heat—and dragged 
out a long wooden bench for mademoiselle. 
In voluble welcoming French she offered to 
make coffee for her, or to bring her a glass 
of milk. Miss Kennison, who was just 
studying French, understood enough to 
shake her head and say ‘No, merci.” Then 
she asked inquiringly ‘‘ Madeleine?” 

Madame Tron raised her eyebrows and 
her hands and talked faster than ever. Miss 
Kennison floundered after for a while, then 
gave it up altogether. Presently Madame 
Tron ran down. “Mais elle chant toujours, 
toujours, toujours’ she ended. 

Miss Kennison seized the clew eagerly. 
“Madeleine chante?” she asked. 

Madame Tron looked at her gravely 
with no flicker of a smile. After all, how 
should Americans know? She explained 
again that Madeleine sang like a bird of the 
forest. 

Miss Kennison rose.  ‘‘Dites-elle—”’ 
she began, ‘‘O dear, I can’t say it in French. 
Tell her,” very slowly and impressively, 
“that—- I- am- going— away- for— the- sum- 
mer- and— I- want-— her— to— come- and- 
see— me-— before- I- go.”’ 

“Oui, mademoiselle’ Madame Tron an- 
swered as courteously as if she had under- 
stood. 

So Madeleine, unknowing, did not come, 
and Miss Kennison went home for her long 
summer vacation, and it was October 
when she saw her again. In those few 
months Madeleine lost much of her fresh 
beauty; she was pretty still, but her skin was 
dry and sunburned and there were little 
wrinkles creeping about her eyes, and the 
mark of the fields was upon her. However, 


the eyes themselves, and the voice, were 
still those of the glad child, Madeleine. 
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And she had brought some unsalted butter 
to her friend, and a bottle of wine. She was 
very glad to see her, she said, very, very 
glad. And Alexis was building a cottage— 
next spring they would be in it. Her eyes 
grew soft with dreams when she spoke of 
next spring. Suddenly she looked up again, 
her face flashing to laughter. 

“Ts it not strange to be an old married 
woman—me?”’ she asked. 

The little new home on the hillside grew 
steadily, and one April evening Madeleine 
and Alexis crossed its threshold and did not 
go back to the mother-in-law’s. Madeleine 
was vastly proud. Moreover, she had in her 
house things that no one else in the colony 
had—things from San Francisco that Miss 
Kennison had brought her. Madeleine was 
not working in the field this spring, but 
working about her house; and dreaming and 
singing and waiting, the happiness in her 
eyes grew deeper and deeper. 

One morning before breakfast Alexis 
appeared at the mission house. Alexis 
could not speak English well—he had been 
too old for school, and he had not been a 
maid at the teacher’s. But his dumb radi- 
ance needed no interpretation. The little 
teacher’s face brightened to warm color as 
she saw him. 

“CQ Alexis,’ she cried, “Madeleine?” 

He nodded joyfully. ‘She say,” he began 
painstakingly, ‘‘tell you—it is one girl. 
She say—come soon.” 

Miss Kennison seized both his big hands 
and shook them vigorously. 

“T am so glad—so glad, Alexis!’ 
exclaimed. 

He tossed back his boyish head and 
laughed with delight. Then he sought 
about for the proper phrase for appreciation. 

“Let go—all right” he said at last. But 
syllables were immaterial. Joy has speech 
beyond words. 

After that Miss Kennison spent much 
time with Madeleine and her funny, dark, 
tightly-bundled bit of humanity. 

“I name her Italia’? Madeleine said 
laughing. ‘She is my Italia—most beloved 
—is it not, mademoiselle? Bime-bye she 
will be—what you call it?—christen, and 
then there will be big feast same as wedding. 
We shall have it in the fall when the harvest 
is over and mademoiselle is here once more. 
We talk of it often. She will have six 
months then—p’tite Italia.” 

Through April and May and early June 


’ 


she 
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they talked so. Then Miss Kennison again 
went away and summer drowsed once more 
upon the mountains. It is such a land of 
peace—this little colony! And in the sum- 


mer most of all when the vines spread great 
leaves for the dance of sunlight and shad- 
ow, and up in the valley the silver arrows 
of the stream widen under leafy thickets, 
and the woods everywhere are haunted by 
cool whispering breezes, and the hills dream 
against the blue sky, it seems a very para- 





Side by side, silently, they stepped out imto the 


dise, far remote from menace. Yet over it 
constantly, faint, distant and almost for- 
gotten at times, black and terrible and im- 
minent at others, hangs one threatening 
terror. They are poor, these peasants— 
and the nearest doctor is eight miles away. 

Madeleine, singing and dancing through 
the summer, thought nothing of this. Why 
should she think of anything black when 
there was her man to care for, and the little 
Italia to murmur pretty talk to all day long? 
But one day the little Italia did not laugh 
back at her—she only lay still with pitiful 
baby moans. Madeleine’s singing stopped 
—she even forgot to cook any lazagne for 
Alexis at noon. She walked back and forth 

















Madeleine: 





with her child and a great fear filled her 
dark eyes. Alexis went for his mother and 
she came and sat and advised, but when she 
went home at night she trudged heavily over 
the mountain road, and to herself shook her 
old gray head. 

“Tt needs but a breath for these little ones” 
she said. ‘‘Puff—they are gone. Made- 
leine’s arms will be empty soon—soon!”’ 
But Madeleine would not believe it. The 


baby had stopped moaning and lay in a 





night, They walked alone utterly alone—in an empty 
stupor. “She is better’ Madeleine said 
fiercely. ‘“‘She is better.” 


“Surely she is better” Alexis repeated 
cheerfully. ‘She is not moaning any more. 
I knew that the mother would make it all 
right.” 

Then Alexis, weary with the work of a 
day that began at sunrise, fell into a deep 
sleep himself. 

Hours later he was awakened violently. 
Madeleine’s little strong brown hands were 
grasping his shoulders, and Madeleine’s 
voice, hoarse and terrified, was calling him. 

“Wake—O wake, Alexis! O Alexis!’ 

He sat up dazed for a moment; one glance 
at the tiny baby face was enough. A great 
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pity, conquering his own grief, filled his 
eyes. 

“Madeleine,” he cried, “‘poor little girl—”’ 

But she pushed him away angrily. 

“Stupid” she cried. ‘She is breathing— 
she is! I put my ear against her lips and I 
hear her. But we must take her to the 
doctor at once—at once—do you hear, 
Alexis?” 

Alexis stared at her in bewilderment. 
“Madeleine, you don’t know what you are 
=, saying. The _ nearest 
horse is four miles away, 
and to go there and then 
out to the doctor’s—” 
He looked again at the 
tiny face on Madeleine’s 
arm and broke off, 
choking. 

Madeleine’s eyes 
flashed lightning. “A 
horse!” she cried wither- 
ingly. “Who thinks of 

Is there not the 





horses? 
express?” 

“But Madeleine — it 
never stops for anything.” 

She turned on him 
passionately. “It shall 
stop!” she declared. ‘‘Do 
you hear me? It shall 
stop, Alexis Tron!” 

He was slower than 
she always — infinitely 
slower now that all her 
motherhood was aroused ; 
but the flash of her eyes 
fired his mind. He hur- 
ried about, crowding 
some things into a basket; 
then he turned to her. 

‘“Come, Madeleine’’ he said. 

Side by side, silently, they stepped out 
into the night. The fall moon, high in the 
deep blue, brimmed the valleys with light; 
all about them the woods breathed softly, 
wrapped in shadows. Once or twice a dog 
barked in the distance, but that was all. 
They walked alone—utterly alone—in an 
empty world. 

Once Alexis spoke. 
Madeleine.” 

But Madeleine only shook her head; and 
the words that he had spoken made ever- 
widening circles in the stillness till the whole 
air seemed to reverberate with them. They 
walked steadily on. 


world 


“Let me carry her, 
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At last the railroad lay before them—its 
sharp black lines emerging from a cut in 
the hills, racing along on a level sweep, dis- 
appearing around a curve. The teacher’s 
house—desolate with its closed blinds and 
wild-growing vines—faced the track. Alexis 
opened the gate gently. 

“Go and sit on the steps, Madeleine” he 
said. “I am going down to the bend.” 

Madeleine obeyed him silently. She did 
not ask what he was going to do—she had 
not thought. She sat on the deserted steps 
and waited; all her soul was set to this 
mighty struggle with fate. The moments 
seemed eternities; through the moments 
which were eternities, Madeleine held her 
child and defied death to touch it. 

Presently two things happened. From 
the left, several miles away as yet, but sharp 
on the night air, came the whistle of the 
express. At the right on the edge of the 
hill, above the curve where the railroad 
plunged into the shadows, shot up a tongue 
of flame and another and another. At the 
same time Alexis came dashing up from the 
track, dashing through alternate light and 
darkness. He seized Madeleine’s wrist 
and pulled her, hurrying, stumbling, back 
with him. Close beside the track was a 
lumber-pile. He made her crouch in its 
shadow. 

The train was close now; down the track 
ahead of it the rails throbbed and hummed; 
a moment more and they felt the ground 
quiver under them, and a glare of light shot 
out from the gorge; the black monster came 
on in great leaps. Then there was a sudden 
confusion of whistles and signals and jarring 
brakes and excited voices. Only three yards 
from the fire the great thing stopped and 
men sprang off and hurried down the track; 
the last car stood by the lumber-pile. 

“Quick!” Alexis whispered. ‘‘Hasten, 
Madeleine—they all look the other way. 
Up the steps—there!”’ 

It was a sleeping-car but they did not go 
in; just inside the vestibule door they 
crouched. Outside voices, unmistakably 
angry, called to each other; presently there 
were signals, and then, cautiously at first, 
but with increasing speed, the express 
started once more. 

Madeleine pressed fearfully against 
Alexis; she never had known anything to 
swing so; then she looked down at the tiny 
face—withered and shrunken and utterly 
unmoved, and her little personal fear be- 





came as a shadow before that mighty terror. 
“Tt goes so slow!”’ she moaned. 

Suddenly Alexis leaned forward and 
looked back along the narrowing track, his 
face smitten with white dismay. In towers 
dark-clustered against the sky he recog- 
nized Cruzado—and they had gone by! 

Madeleinelooked upimpatiently. “‘Aren’t 
we nearly there?” she asked. “Surely it is 
time.” 

Alexis tried to moisten his dry throat— 
he felt as if the words would never come 
through. 

“Presently, little one’ he said. ‘Don’t 
fear, Madeleine. We shall be there soon.” 
Then he sprang up, blinded by a flash of 
light in his face. A brakeman was standing 
before them, staring for a moment incredu- 
lously. 

‘Who in thunder are you?’ he asked. 

Alexis had put himself in front of Made- 
leine; his great black eyes were half be- 
seeching, half defiant—but his voice was 
pleading; he would fight if he must, but not 
unless he must. 

“She die” he said, pointing to the baby. 
“Must get doctor—must get doctor!” 

The brakeman, with a smothered ex- 
clamation, swung his lantern lower. Made- 
leine’s beautiful desperate face flashed out 
of the darkness; it was like the sudden 
blooming of some flower; on her bosom the 
little shrunken blossom lay motionless. 

The man stared helplessly at the group a 
moment—then with some muttered ex- 
clamations he swung on his heel and went 
back into the car. When he returned the 
conductor was with him. 

Well, they could make no more of it. 
Alexis repeated his few words; Madeleine 
sat dumb, her eyes fixed on her child. Per- 
haps she had forgotten her new English in 
the strain of the hour; perhaps her quick 
instinct told her that it was better to forget. 
At any rate, she crouched so, seeing nothing 
but the tiny face that was so still—so still! 

The conductor stood a moment thinking. 
It was impossible to stop and put them off— 
they had lost time already; there was no 
stopping-place before the terminus. And 
then— 

“Have you ever been to Colina?” he 
asked Alexis. 

Alexis shook his head. ‘‘Must find doc- 
tor” he repeated for the twentieth time. 

“Of all unmitigated idiots!’ the conduc- 
tor blustered; but it was no use while he 





Suddenly Alexis leaned forward and looked back along the narrowing track. 
against the sky he recognized Cruzado—and they had gone 


In towers dark-clustered 
by! 
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could see Madeleine’s face. He turned to 
the brakeman. 

“Can you leave ’em at a doctor’s, Jim, 
when we get in?” 

“T reckon” Jim answered nonchalantly. 
There was no suggestion in his indifferent 
air that he had meant to do it anyhow. 

“And—” the conductor snapped it out to 
cover his own weakness—“‘if they haven’t 
got money to pay a doctor—and of course 
they haven’t—I suppose I'll have to do it— 
can’t let a child die before your face! This 
country ought to have new immigration 
laws, that’s certain.” 

It was three in the morning when the 
train reached Colina. Jim made Alexis un- 
derstand that they were to wait for him. 
Madeleine flamed into fury over the waiting; 
then sunk back into silence, controlled in 
some inexplicable way by the strange time 
and place. Presently Jim ran‘up to them. 

“Now we're off” he called cheerfully. 

Through the silent gray streets they 
went—the three of them; the heavy clatter- 
ing shoes echoed fearfully; it was like the 
audible pursuit of their own terrors. Alexis 
kept looking around; Madeleine pushed 
unfalteringly ahead. It was not far, for- 
tunately. Jim sprang up some low steps 
and rang a bell. 

“There y’are” he said. ‘They’ll be good 
to ye here—I know ’em. ’Tain’t every 
doctor that’d take in a family at four o’clock 
in the morning, I can tell you! Now you’re 
all right.” He tried to say it bravely, but 
he did not look at Madeleine and the child. 

Alexis nodded. All unconsciously he had 
put one arm around Madeleine. 

“Yis—all right” he answered mechan- 
ically. 


It hardly seemed possible, but it was all 
right. Months afterward, when the grape- 
vines were thin and bare and the mountains 
glowing with gold, Madeleine sitting in her 
doorway with Italia tumbling about her 
feet told Miss Kennison the story of that 
night. 


What did mademoiselle think she saw 


always—always through those hours? When 
she tried to see the face of Alexis—behold, 
blackness; when she tried to see little Italia, 
blackness still. 


And then across it this 


picture—always this: It was the road to— 
mademoiselle knows? It was very beautiful 
there—O, very beautiful! The road went 
climbing up and up, and the trees were so 
kind and leaned so close, and—the little 
white coffin was such a little burden for the 
men to carry! One could hear the sound of 
their feet; one could see their heads bent so— 
one could see—but Madeleine was distress- 
ing mademoiselle—she would tell of the 
good doctor at whose door they stood at 
that hour in the morning. Ah, but such 
goodness! Alexis went home the next day, 
but she and the baby stayed a week. It 
was fearful in the city—O heavens—the 
crowds and the din and the hard stone 
streets! She cried nights for Alexis and the 
mountains and the little house. But the 
baby got well—well! Did mademoiselle 
take notice of her legs—rolls of butter! 
Once since, the good doctor and his wife 
came out to see them—Alexis and the baby 
and her. O, but they had a feast, and all 
the neighbors came to see the good doctor! 
Eh bien, Italia was to be christened in two 
weeks, and who but the doctor was to be 
godfather? And would mademoiselle stand 
with them? So Madeleine would have her 
two good friends—her two friends of the 
kindest. It will be a grand feast that they 
will have for the christening—much finer 
than the wedding; mademoiselle will say 
so when she sees. 

When her friend went, Madeleine walked 
to the bend of the road with her. As Miss 
Kennison looked back, she stood there 
still, the fat crowing child in her arms, the 
autumn sunlight warm upon them both. 
Madeleine laughed and nodded and waved 
her hand. Then she went back through 
the pines, singing. But once her merry 
song faltered; it was when she met an old 
woman with sad memory-haunted eyes. 
Madeleine pressed her child close. 

“Tt is so that I should have felt had I lost 
thee, my Italia” she whispered. ‘And they 
—these others—they have left graves in 
Italy. I did not understand those days 
when I laughed all the hours.” 

She stood silent for a moment; the little 
Italia laughed and cooed, but in Madeleine’s 
eyes was a look like that of the old, old 
woman. 
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A Man With Three Thousand Monuments 


HERE was a time, after the Fire 

of 1906 (it was a Fire worth a 

capital F), when San Francisco 

was a city with a pretty level sky- 

line, considering that it’s built on 
more hills than Rome. Months of hard 
work, beginning as soon as the debris was 
cool enough to handle, had bared founda- 
tions, and the steam-hammer was beginning 
to rattle and rip, but those were results that 
then showed little to the visitor. 

Eight months or so after the Fire, two 
men stood on Nob Hill, commanding a view 
of almost the entire burned district. South, 
east and west were level blocks, punctuated 
by occasional buildings whose frames had 
proven fire-proof. But, turning toward the 
north, the two saw an entire town standing 
complete. 

“They weren’t burnt out over there, eh?” 
asked one of the men. 

“They were”’ replied the San Franciscan. 
“That’s the Italian section, and it’s been 
rebuilt. Those houses are a pretty good 
monument to Andrea Sbarboro.”’ 

Ask an Italian anywhere in California 
who is the biggest of his countrymen in the 
state, and he will be pretty sure to name 
Cavaliere Sbarboro—he was given the title 
in 1905 by the King of Italy. 

Among other things, he is president of 
the Italian-American Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. After the Fire, the first business he 
undertook was the loaning of money to 
Italian property owners for building pur- 
poses. He had lumber shipped in to keep 
the work going, and under his guidance the 
bank put out over $1,000,000. It got back 
every cent, too. As a result of his prompt 
work, within a few months nearly five 
hundred houses were put up in the north 


end of San Francisco, making that the first 
section to be rebuilt in a city whose recuper- 
ation set a record for history. 

That is but one incident in an exception- 
ally constructive career. Long before 1906 
Andrea Sbarboro learned how to build 
houses. In 1875 he organized the first 
building and loan association in California, 
and afterward he created four others. 
Through these he was instrumental in the 
construction of over 2500 homes. 

But his greatest achievement was the 
formation of the Italian-Swiss Colony and 
his work in the colonization of Italians in 
California. That there is a goodly leavening 
of Italians in the state—and they have 
proven a model of frugality and industry— 
is to no small degree due to his efforts. 

In 1881 the Truett ranch, in Sonoma 
courty, was supporting two Englishmen 
and five hundred sheep. Sbarboro conceived 
the idea of a codperative colony, bought 
the ranch and set it out as a vineyard. To 
a great extent, the codperative idea had to 
be dropped, but the colonization work has 
been gaining through all the succeeding 
thirty years. In 1882 there were twenty-five 
men working on the original ranch, now 
called Asti. Today there is a small town 
there with its own church and school. The 
Italian-Swiss Colony now has eight vine- 
yards scattered over California with a total 
area of over 5000 acres, and the two English- 
men with their sheep have been succeeded 
by more than a thousand families whose 
work brings a fortune to the state every 
year. The total annual output of these 
workers is now over 5,000,000 gallons of 
wine. No phase of life and opportunity in 
America has attracted more attention in 
Italy than this. 




















Andrea Sbarboro, foremost Italian in the West, whose greatest achievement has been the formation of 
the Italian-Swiss Colony and the colonization of Italians in California 


Andrea Sbarboro has had many honors. 
They began, as he laughingly admits, when 
at the age of twenty he was made marshal of 
a Fourth of July parade in San Francisco. 
He is vice-president of the American Wine 
Growers’ Association, and for years was 
president of the Manufacturers’ and Pro- 
ducers’ Association of California. But the 
tribute of which he is proudest was brought 
to him by his work in strengthening the posi- 
tion of his fellow-countrymen in California. 
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The directors of the International Exposi- 
tion held in Milan in 1906, desiring to re- 


ward former Italians whose work had 
benefited their adopted country and added to 
the credit of the land of their birth, had a 
gold medal designed. Only one of these 
medals came to the United States, and the 
recipient was Andrea Sbarboro. 

That medal is, in a way, a review of his 
career from his arrival in San Francisco at 
the age of twelve, in 1850. The young 








pioneer went to work with his brother sup- 
plying the mining-camps with groceries. Ever 
since he has had faith in his compatriots. 

“When an Italian fails,’ he says now, 
“he is not looked upon as in financial em- 
barrassment. He is disgraced.” 

In his first vineyard, set out in 1882, were 
vines whose recent crops have opened a new 
field of great importance to California. 
From their grapes was made the champagne 
which, at the recent Turin Exposition, took 
the highest prize in competition with Euro- 
pean champagnes. This has already had 
its effect: two French champagne makers, 
deserting their old fields, not long after 
the decision was announced came to Cali- 
fornia to look for new locations. 

For all his activities, Andrea Sbarboro 
has time for a hobby. He wants to make 
America a wine-drinking nation. 

“Where wine is the common beverage,” 
says Mr. Sbarboro, and he has written 
several temperance tracts, “there is no 
drunkenness.” 

Three years ago he toured Europe for 
data and returned with a pile of letters from 
American and British ambassadors, minis- 
ters and consuls, corroborating his claim. 

At the suggestion of canniness, he smiles 
without rancor. 

“Tt means a good deal for the whole 
nation” he answers. “Nearly every state 
can produce better wine than that drunk 
by the mass of consumers in Europe. 
Viticulture will make millions of acres in all 
parts of the country profitable. Of course, 
California alone can compete with the best 
wines from France and Italy, but the 
United States can outstrip them both, and 
those nations get $600,000,000 a year from 
their vineyards. All that is required is the 
inclination on the part of Americans: their 
machinery will win against cheap European 
labor. 

“When America develops this immense 
resource, and the American people con- 
sume the wine, there will be no more 
intoxication.” M. B. Levick. 


cy 
A Daughter of the Vine 


N the formal black-walnut days of Phila- 
delphia, any one in the habit of strolling 
along a certain fashionable street of a 
Saturday morning might have seen a 
little maid of ten, all crisp and starchy, 
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trip down the marble steps of a big house 
and into a one-horse brougham, which pro- 
ceeded deliberately toward the business 
center, stopping at a bank where the little 
girl’s head came about level with the cashier’s 
counter and her little hand could scarce circle 
the roll of bills passed over it in exchange 
for her father’s check. 

Then the trusted old family coachman 
drove in turn to grocer, fruit-dealer, caterer, 
stationer and dry-goods shop, where the 
little girl’s errand was to pay the weekly 
accounts of the household. 

At ten years Minna Eshleman was her 
father’s man of affairs. A physician with a 
large and lucrative practice, he hated busi- 
ness, and his wife had neither time nor taste 
for it. 

The little girl grew up, and, because she 
had a mind, went to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. She also traveled much with her 
parents and enjoyed the social advantages 
of the rich and cultured Philadelphian. 

Then all suddenly the family fortunes 
changed. The father’s health gave way and 
with it went his practice and income. The 
maternal grandfather died and his wealth, 
equaled at that time by only one other for- 
tune in the United States, was divided 
among a large number of children. Then it 
was that California beckoned. 

At first the remnant of family funds went 
into mines, and some of it stayed there. 
The daughter who had taken the place of a 
son to her father learned yet more of busi- 
ness; and when he, disgusted with his mining 
venture, divided his property between his 
two girls to invest as they pleased, this ore 
decided to buy a section of land five miles 
from Fresno. She bought it merely as an 
investment, to sell again when she could get 
something more than she paid. 

“T think people never make a success of 
anything they undertake deliberately,” says 
Minna Eshleman Sherman, who in the 
twenty-seven years that have passed since she 
bought that section of land has become 
known as the most practical, scientific and 
successful woman farmer in California. “It 
is when they are pushed headlong into an 
enterprise and must sink or swim that they 
make the effort that keeps them on top. 

“T knew nothing of farming or country 
life. I had been trained for society. My 
land was unimproved with the exception of 
ten acres of wine-grapes, for already Fresno 
was the center of the wine industry of 

















Mrs. Minna Eshleman Sherman, of California, and 
the Emperor grapes that have made her 
vineyard famous 


California; four acres of old vineyard of 
mixed varieties, and thirty acres of almonds. 
There was a little cluster of eucalyptus trees, 
very conspicuous in what was then a treeless 
waste, and which are today perhaps the 
largest in the state. For love of these trees 
I gave the place the name of Minnewawa. 
“Because it seemed the simplest thing, I 
planted wheat while waiting for a buyer for 
the land. While it was maturing we spent a 
part of the season on the ranch because the 
warm dry air of the valley helped my father’s 
lungs, and by the time the crop was disposed 
of, the spirit of the time and place prevailed 
and I put in a forty-acre muscat vineyard for 
raisin-making. This was increased until 
there were two hundred acres of muscats. 
Then I planted pears, which, by the way, 
were a failure. Then I planted peaches, 
then olives, then table-grapes. Then I 
bought some registered Holstein cattle, then 
some registered Percheron horses—” Here 
Mrs. Sherman paused. 
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“And then?” 

“Then I stayed with it.” 

Now, Mrs. Sherman thinks that this is all 
there is to her story except that after she had 
‘stayed with it” until her success with table- 
grapes had set Fresno mad with a table- 
grape boom, and her olive orchard had 
proved to be one of the finest in the state, 
and she had sold a herd of Holstein cattle at 
from $65 to $300 a head with ordinary cows 
bringing from $12 to $15 and calves an 
average of $2.50—when she had made all 
the gray-bearded ranchers in the state think 
they had better begin over and learn the 
a-b-c of ranching—then, the next thing 
she did was to get married. 

“And then,” says Mrs. Sherman, “I took 
a vacation. I turned the care of the ranch 
over to Dr. Sherman and for seven years I 
had a good time.” 

In the interval of freedom from the burden 
of her ranch, Mrs. Sherman gave of her 
boundless energy to orphanage boards, land- 
marks committees and civic clubs. She had 
time for the books that line the walls of her 
spacious living-room, which she uses as an 
office when a cool rain drives her from the 
desk on her vine-hung veranda. The 
raisin-grape industry has been a series of 
ups and downs, due to influences over which 
the grower seems to have no control. There 
have been years when all the raisins grown in 
the Minnewawa vineyard have been ied to 
the stock, for experiments have proved that 
raisins have about the same food value as 
barley. So when raisins will bring only two 
cents a pound and barley costs three, it pays 
to feed to cows and horses and pigs raisins 
which, tied with little bows of ribbons, might 
have found their way to dinner tables in 
New York and Philadelphia. 

It was the Emperor table-grape that first 
made the name of Minnewawa famous. In 
the beginning Mrs. Sherman pruned her 
Emperor grapes close to the ground, as she 
saw the wine-grapes cut, and they bore 
poorly. Then an Italian ranch hand sug- 
gested pruning the vines about four feet high, 
and this improved the bearing. By further 
experiments and careful cultivation the 
grapes were improved until there came a 
season when from her thirty acres of Em- 
perors Mrs. Sherman netted over $15,000. 
She had furnished a half-carload the year 
the first two cars of table-grapes were 
shipped out of California. In that banner 
year she had nine carloads of her own, and 


of the seven that went to New York the 
average price was over $2500, a record that 
has never yet been broken for the same size 
of car. This started a boom in table-grapes 
around Fresno for which real estate dealers 
must have risen up and called Mrs. Sherman 
blessed. For years her thirty acres of 
Emperors have yielded a clear profit of from 
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Fresno packer. Especially fine clusters were 
packed separate in fancy cartons, and such 
single bunches have sold for ten dollars 
apiece in New York. 

While this vineyard was making Minne- 
wawa famous, the olive orchard was quietly 
coming into bearing. Before planting the 
trees, Mrs. Sherman had made a careful 


Entrance to “Minnewawa,” where Mrs. Sherman has made a notable success of diversified farming 











$10,000 to $15,000. 
Finding that the 
Fresno packer who 
handled them had to 
cut the bunches to get 
them into his baskets, 
she built a packing- 
house on her ranch 


and had baskets 
made that would 
hold the bunches 


whole. By preserving 
the bloom on the 
grapes, and by tying 
the stems with bows 
of ribbon, she found 
that her pack brought 
a dollar a crate more 
than the crate of the 


\Mrs. Sherman has produced from her Holsteins three 
record-breakers for butter-making. The mother 
of Juliana de Kol is still in her herd 
and is valuéd at $2000 





study of the soil. 
The only trouble was 
that a layer of hard- 
pan showed too near 
the surface. What 
she had learned of 
the use of dynamite 
at her father’s mine 
suggested to her the 
use of dynamite for 
loosening the hard- 
pan, and she was 
one of the first to try 
plowing with dyna- 
mite. Her trees were 
from cuttings from 
the trees planted by 
the padres at San 
Gabriel Mission, and 
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at four years of age they bore half a crop, 
and have never failed since. By the time they 
were in full bearing she had mastered the 
making of oil and the pickling of olives. 

Mrs. Sherman has mastered the 
scientific side of butter-making and was 
the first farmer to succeed with “alfalfa” 
butter. One year she sent a fifty-pound jar of 
butter to Sacramento that made the trip with 
the thermometer at 104° and no ice in the 
car. The judges scored this alfalfa butter 
98} points, and the next best butter only 
go. And her rivals had not got through 
wondering what sort of wizardry had been 
worked by Mrs. Sherman on her cows when 
she fairly paralyzed them by selling a herd 
of Holsteins for $10,000, and producing in 
quick succession three world’s record- 
breakers for butter-making, among them the 
famous Juliana de Kol, whose record was a 
fraction over twenty-five pounds in a week. 
The mother of Juliana is still in Mrs. Sher- 
man’s herd and is valued at $2000. 

To prevent any possibility of a dearth of 
green food Mrs. Sherman built a silo when 
there was not another in the state. She 
learned how from the encyclopedia. This 
she fills in the fall with green corn, chopped 
quite fine, which mixed with dry feed keeps 
the cattle up to the best standard through the 
driest months. 

One might go on indefinitely with tales 
of Mrs. Sherman’s triumphs. From her 
profits on the Minnewawa home-place she 
bought two smaller ranches and now has 
more than a thousand acres under culti- 
vation. She bought city property which has 
increased in value until it would seem she 
had found the gold-mine her father sought. 

She manages the men on her place largely 
through foremen, as a matter of convenience. 
But she gives every branch of the work her 
personal supervision, and every man in her 
employ—often there are a half-hundred of 
them—knows that she knows his job as well 
as he does, or better. 

When her big barn was built she wanted a 
cement floor for sanitary reasons. Cement 
was little used in California at that time and 
her men did not know how to shape a drain 
along the stalls. She sent for some wine 
bottles, and she and her foreman went down 
on their knees and rolled the cement into a 
proper curve. That drain is still in service. 


also 


One of the Chinamen, remnant of a gang 
of years ago, says: 
“Miss Minna 





yes, he velly fine man.” 


Failures? Yes, there have been failures. 
A fine Bartlett pear orchard went to ruin 
under blight. A peach orchard set with 
young trees bought at random before Mrs. 
Sherman had learned that pedigree in plants 
is as important as in animals, turned out a 
medley of unprofitable varieties. 

The greatest failure was a fruit cannery 
built on the ranch with the intention of 
disciplining the trusts. 

By the family bible Mrs. Sherman has 
reached middle life, but by no other sort of 
count. And one naturally questions whether 
after years spent in other pursuits she can 
bring back to ranch work the same zest that 
made her early successes. 

“The zest is not gone, indeed,” she quickly 
protests. “I am quite as keen as ever—that 
is, so long as I am trying new things. You 
may laugh at this, but I shall plant plums 
because I have never had plums; and I shall 
plant Calimyrna figs, because I have never 
tried figs and this new variety is a wonder; 
and I want to try peaches again. So long as 
I am working with something new I am as 
keen as ever.” 

The old Chinaman is right—‘‘Miss 
Minna, he velly fine man’’—and velly game. 

BertHa H., SMITH. 
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A Promoter of Contentment 


ALKING of irrigation projects, Harry 

L. Powers hands out the prize carton of 
ribbon-tied raisins, theembroidered garment, 
the bijou, the liqueur, the wormless bud, 
the spineless cactus, the last word. If any 
promoter has any flounces or furbelows on 
his enterprise that Powers has not, that 
gentleman will own that he has overlooked 
a trick and sit up nights to tack those frills 
on his. 

Mr. Powers, who combines business 
ability with literary and artistic discrimina- 
tion, has demonstrated that temperament 
may be bonded and made to pay dividends. 
He gives the lie direct to those who say you 
cannot cash in on the things that make for 
beauty and happiness. Before their eyes he 
fences in the Valley of Contentment and sells 
the Satisfactory Life. 

It was by transmogrifying mere scenery 
into the humming manufacturing town of 
St. Johns, near Portland, Oregon, that Mr. 
Powers secured the confidence of that city’s 
financiers and gained a unique reputation 














Harry L. Powers, who has pleased northern Idaho with a new brand of promotion scheme in Lewiston 


Orchards. 


for originality and far-sightedness. Backers 
were ready for his next enterprise, which he 
decided should be a horticultural commu- 
nity to solve the problems of living, making 
and enjoying—to furnish homes, incomes 
and social life—for business and professional 
people who want to get back to the soil. 
Looking over the Pacific Northwest for a 
site uniting beauty with proper soil, drainage 
and climatic conditions, he determined upon 
a high bench of sagebrush land between the 


Mr. Powers’ pet project is a free school for practical horticulture 


Snake and Clearwater rivers and just ad- 


joining Lewiston, Idaho. In Mr. Powers’ 
creation of a cross between an irrigation 
project and a classy suburb, shows the 
acumen of the city real estate man. Lewis- 
ton Orchards is tidy and symmetrical with 
its system of handsome yet not too preten- 
tious gates; uniform trim white fencing 
emphasizing the one-ness of its ten-mile 
stretch; good wide sprinkled roads; parked 
reservoir; and water piped under pressure 
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to each lot, a system which reduces the labor 
of irrigation and affords fire protection and 
as sanitary plumbing as in a populous city. 
The land is sold in blocks of ten acres. 

Instances might readily be cited of irri- 
gation projects where the settler’s arrival 
preceded the water’s flow. Or perhaps he 
has not been warned of the waiting for crops 
or the trouble in adjusting market con- 
ditions. Such situations are not brought 
about deliberately. They may come from 
the extreme optimism of a promoter who 
sees rose color, or at the worst from a sub- 
conscious desire of capital to declare divi- 
dends early in the game. Sometimes the 
settler pulls through by sheer grit, sometimes 
capital develops a conscience and tides him 
over, sometimes he fails. 

Studying such modern instances, Mr. 
Powers has striven to eliminate the hard- 
ships and discouragements incident to the 
first few years on an irrigation enterprise. 
Waiting is especially tedious where the proj- 
ect is horticultural. The man who makes 
the best orchardist is usually of an intellec- 
tual type, is seldom trained in agriculture, 
and does not make a good gardener in the 
interim between planting and fructification. 
Unless he is well supplied with capital and 
patience, he is counseled, when buying his 
ten acres, to continue in his business or pro- 
fession, while the company, for a stated 
amount, clears and cultivates the land, 
plants and selects the stock. The company 
is now caring for several thousand acres for 
non-resident owners, and was the pioneer in 
using gasoline tractors on orchard projects. 

The advice to buyers to keep off the land 
for the first few years proceeds from an 
enlightened selfishness. Mr. Powers and 
his associates do not desire one failure in 
Lewiston Orchards. Every unit’s success 
contributes to the other units’ in such a 
community, where coédperative principles 
are carried out on a corporate basis. Again 
for the good of the community—whether 
the buyer goes at once upon the land or 
leaves the preliminary care to the company 
—certain prescribed methods must be ob- 
served as to the selection and methods of 
planting and pruning stock. By having all 
stock approved by the company’s experts, 
the dishonest nurseryman is robbed of his 
unsophisticated prey. By planting trees at 


just such a distance from each other and by 
pruning all in the same way, uniformity is 
effected throughout the orchards. 


In only 
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allowing certain varieties, as of apples, to be 
planted, the company has considered those 
best suited to the climatic and soil conditions 
and facility in marketing the community 
products. 

Lewiston Orchards will have a civic cen- 
ter, a park, and ultimately a club-house. 
The orchards have just reached the stage of 
development where Mr. Powers’ pet design 
for a horticultural school may be put into 
execution. This school aims to train as 
thoroughly as any college. Prof. C. A. 
Thornburg has been engaged at an annual 
salary of $5000 to head the horticultural 
department, and C. A. Cole, Assistant 
Professor of Horticulture at the Oregon 
Agricultural College, is the specialist on 
insect pests and plant diseases. The inten- 
tion is that every man, woman and child in 
the community shall learn practical horti- 
culture in the midst of the orchard. Tuition 
will be permanently free to the orchardists, 
and a limited number of persons from the 
outside will be instructed with a view to 
furnishing helpers. 

In the whole plan, which has many other 
carefully worked out details, there is nothing 
Utopian or philanthropic. Paternalistic it 
certainly is, but a commercialized paternalism. 
Everything is figured on a business basis 
and Mr. Powers says whenever you carry 
advanced ideas away from this basis they 
cease to be sound. 

Northern Idaho likes Powers’ brand of 
promotion dope. At Clarkston, across the 
Snake from Lewiston, is a_ horticultural 
community founded by Boston people, 
where now three thousand souls subsist on 
two thousand acres, a remarkable instance 
of intensive cultivation. This community 
was sick and needed a doctor. Seeing what 
Harry Powers, heap big medicine man, was 
doing for Lewiston, the Clarkston orchard- 
ists announced ‘‘We want some of that.” 
They got it, but not without signing over 
absolute control to “Doctor” Powers. 

Harry L. Powers is a young man, not yet 
forty. He was born in Wisconsin, took a 
degree at Cornell and a post-graduate year 
in law, was admitted to the Wisconsin bar 
in 1898, and immediately after came to 
Portland, where he launched in the logging 
business. His constructive and promoting 
genius first showed in the St. Johns venture. 
Mr. Powers divides his time between Port- 
land, Oregon, and Lewiston, Idaho. 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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More Cotton or More Men? 


HE state of Mississippi has pro- 
hibited the acquisition of land 
for farming purposes by corpora- 
tions, according to the Baltimore 
American, basing the necessity 

of this legislation upon the purchase of 
Mississippi delta lands in blocks of thirty 
to fifty thousand acres by foreign capital. 
In California the sale of sixty thousand 
acres in the Sacramento delta to Chicago 
capital was hailed with joy. No one ob- 
jected when St. Paul men acquired over a 
hundred thousand acres in the San Joaquin 
valley. In Idahoa single corporation gained 
control of half a million acres, but the 
solons did not assemble in extra session. 
Nor did Oregon polish its favorite weapon, 
the initiative, when outsiders pounced upon 
two hundred and fifty square miles east of 
the Cascades. Everywhere in the West cor- 
porations are buying up farm land on a scale 
far larger than the purchases that alarmed 
the Southerners, yet the Western law- 
makers look upon the influx of the buyers 
with a broad beatific smile. Why is the 
same action a crime in Mississippi and a 
virtue in the West? 

In 1805 the Duchess of Sutherland 
“cleared” her Scotch estate of fifteen 
thousand tenants. It was more profitable 
to keep sheep than to keep the tenants whose 
forefathers had broken the sod centuries ago. 
This “clearing” of the land of its human 
inhabitants in favor of sheep was but a 
small incident in the process that continued 
from the collapse of the feudal system far 
into the nineteenth century. With the con- 
sequences of this ‘‘clearing’’ the British 
statesmen are struggling just now. 

In Mississippi the acquisition and con 
solidation of vast agricultural tracts aimed 
at the same end desired by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, except that another commodity 
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was substituted for wool: more cotton with 
less labor—or men—per acre. The inven- 
tion of the cotton-picking machine made 
this consolidation possible. Whether legis- 
lation can impede the progress of an eco- 
nomic principle remains to be seen. 

In the West the purchase of vast bodies 
of farm land by corporations has a very 
different finale. Instead of concentration, 
diffusion of ownership is the ultimate object. 
The cattle ranges, the bonanza wheat farms, 
the gigantic sheep pastures are watered, 
broken up into small units and sold. Ten 
families thrive where one lean steer scratched 
fora living. And the country so divided is 
defended strongly against financial disaster. 
To prove it, here is the record of last 
year’s shipments from Santa Paula, a very 
small California town on a branch line that 
runs through a diminutive irrigated area: 
of oranges, lemons, grapefruit and tanger- 
ines, 650 cars; of lima beans, 125 cars; wal- 
nuts, 60 cars; of raisins, dried peaches, apri- 
cots and. apples, 25 cars; honey, 5 cars; hay, 
100 Cars, with 375 cars of crude oil guarding 
the flanks. More proof of a similar nature 
will be furnished by the ream on request. 


The Blue Sky and the Solid Earth 


HE Blue Sky Law is the dampened 

finger which descends upon the sput- 
tering fuse that is to start the sky-rocket of 
the over-sangui te or downright dishonest 
promoter’s enterprise upon its dazzling 
flight. It prohibits the sale of stocks or 
bonds unless the assets upon which the 
securities are based, the personnel of the 
company floating them, the purpose to 
which the proceeds are to be applied and 
other vital matters have been submitted to 
the proper officials for investigation and ap- 
proval. As regards the securities of railroads 
and other public-utility corporations, such 
a law is already effective in California. 
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When backed by ample capital and effi- 
cient business methods, there is profit in the 
subdivision of large tracts into small farms 
both for the seller, the buyer and the com- 
munity. The retailing of land bought in 
wholesale quantities is the primary object 
and the sole source of profit. As a rule, 
sound enterprises of this character have 
little trouble in obtaining financial backing 
through the usual banking channels. The 
entire character of the simple transaction 
is altered, however, when the sale of stock 
to small investors has to furnish the pro- 
moter the necessary capital. Often this 
sale of stock, by an advance of the selling 
price over the face value of the shares, sup- 
plies not only the money to buy land whole- 
sale but, in addition, furnishes funds out of 
which unearned dividends may be paid 
with the buyer’s own money. The sale of 
stock rather than the retailing of land is apt 
to become the primary source of profit—to 
the promoter. Under the old direct-sale 
method of subdivision the buyer received 
tangible value, a piece of productive land, 
for his money. The stock-selling form of 
sub-division increases the buyer’s risk, inter- 
poses between the buyer and the thing 
bought an arbitrarily priced piece of paper 
behind which, as behind a screen, the actual 
value of the land, basis of the operation, lies 
hidden. Land and hard, intelligent work 
constitute the source of the buyer’s income 
under the old method; if he buys stock in- 
stead of land he is dependent upon the 
honesty and efficiency of the promoter not 
only for the earning power but also for the 
safety of his capital. If the enterprise fails 
he has only a piece of paper instead of land 
to show for his savings. A fraud order 
issued by the postal authorities is but an 
ounce of cure; the pound of prevention lies 
in the inspection of securities before they 
are sold. 

With the rapid growth of the West its 
financial machinery needs remodeling to 
meet conditions. Two years ago Oregon 
exercised no supervision whatsoever over its 
trust companies. Taking advantage of this 
neglect a promoter organized a “trust 


company,” domiciled it in a back room on 
the eleventh floor of a sky-scraper, omitted 
to place a name on the door and had this 
“trust company” certify that collateral to 
the amount of two and a half times the face 
value of the bonds had been deposited with 
it. Any one could have detected the fraud 
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by applying to a commercial agency for a 
rating of the institution, but not one buyer 
did. Since the ignorance and helplessness 
of the small man increase the farther the 
transaction involving his capital departs 
from the direct exchange of money for land, 
a greater measure of protection is due him 
as business assumes more complicated forms. 
The West cannot afford to allow the diver- 
sion of even a small part of the stream of 
men and their money from the idle land into 
the slough of stock speculation. 


The Spotted West 

HE unbroken glacial sheet of civiliza- 

tion, varying in thickness only, that 
smothers the country inland from the Atlan- 
tic, does not extend beyond the Rockies. 
Only spots of high-colored civilization are 
daubed over the West’s tremendous area. 
The transition from taxicabs and cabarets to 
sagebrush and the forest primeval is drama- 
tically sudden. The tips-y brass-buttoned 
silver-plated hotel which assumes that the 
possession of the room’s price renders full- 


grown men as personally helpless as the 
infant, overlooks both the haunts of the 


stockbroker and the lair of big game. 
Camp-fire and tungsten lamp wink at each 
other by night, and a foot beyond the last 
irrigation ditch begins the realm of the cow- 
boy and the jackrabbit. In these sharp 
contrasts between sophisticated luxury and 
the unretouched wilderness lies the charm 
of the West, of Western travel. But, like 
the smells of the orient, this charm cannot 
be explained in black and white. It must 
be felt. 


The Grinning Ports of B. C. 
ATE in November the Canadian Pacific 
placed an embargo on grain moving 
from the prairie provinces of Canada to Lake 


Superior. The elevators were filled to the 
roof. They could hold no more. In 
December winter strengthened the em- 


bargo by sealing the Great Lakes with ice. 
A large part of western Canada’s two- 
hundred-and-fifty-million-bushel wheat crop 
was bottled up. Wherefore Vancouver, 
Victoria, Prince Rupert, all the British 
Columbia ports, grinned in unison, rubbing 
their hands in anticipation. 

Vancouver and Victoria have maintained 
right along that the eastern neck of the 
bottle through which Canada’s wheat crop 
must squeeze is too narrow. The congestion 




















The Pulse of the West 


of 1911 proved the point. The embargo of 
1912 reinforced it and the blockade due 
next fall will clinch the allegation. Here are 
some salient statistics prepared by the smil- 
ing ports: 

Of the 440,000,000 acres in the prairie 
provinces, only twelve million are under cul- 
tivation at present. Based upon a grain 
area of a hundred million acres and an 
average yield of twenty bushels, the output 
will, within a few decades, approach two 
billion bushels of wheat per annum, a 
quantity that would necessitate the de- 
parture of a forty-car train out of Winnipeg 
at ten-minute intervals day and_ night 
throughout the year. If this wheat were to 
be shipped from a single Eastern port, 
sixteen steamers with a cargo capacity of 
ten thousand tons each would have to load 
and leave every twenty-four hours, year in, 
year out. Add to this quantity the potential 
output of the Peace river region in north- 
eastern British Columbia, a hundred million 
bushels, and the physical impossibility of 
moving the stupendous mass of grain 
through the Atlantic neck becomes apparent. 
After the opening of the Panama Canal a 
tremendous tonnage must of necessity seek 
an outlet through the ice-free Pacific ports. 
This tonnage means more shipping, the con 
struction of elevators, terminal facilities, of 
flour-mills and other industrial enterprises. 
Incidentally, the producers of the grain will 
be eager buyers of the oranges, apples, nuts, 
berries, of the timber, salmon and climate 
of the entire Pacific Coast. 

In 1880 Seattle had 330, Tacoma 4oo in- 
habitants, Vancouver was not on the map, 
Victoria was-a small trading post and the 
whole of British Columbia contained less 
than 20,000 souls, white and red mixed. 
Five transcontinentals tapped the North 
Pacific coast during the succeeding three 
decades. For the next five years new rail- 
road construction in British Columbia alone 
will call for expenditures of thirty million 
dollars per annum, according to the Premier, 
Sir Richard McBride, and the effect of the 
four-hundred-million-dollar ditch will make 
itself felt during this period. Furthermore, 
all of British Columbia lies below the lati- 
tude of Christiania and St. Petersburg. 
Below the sixtieth meridian are the immense 
districts of Cassiar and Cariboo, each one 
as large as California and at present prac- 
tically uninhabited, their resources unknown, 
If little Denmark, almost in the latitude of 
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Skagway, can support a population of three 
millions, if the semi-arid plains of Russia 
can keep half of Europe supplied with wheat, 
is it inconceivable that some day the bunch- 
grass country under the lee of the northern 
Cascades will be covered with a hundred 
thousand farms? 

Seven-league boots are needed to keep 
pace with the pioneers between the Fraser 
and the Skeena. 


Vitalizing Canned Research 

HREE years ago the farmers of a cer- 

tain high-altitude valley in California 
were assured of two cuttings of alfalfa 
every season; sometimes the fall was warm 
long enough for a third cutting. The dem 
onstration train operated by the Southern 
Pacific in co6peration with the University 
of California came into this valley, carrying 
samples of a new kind of alfalfa imported 
from Turkestan. Chilean alfalfa, the usual 
variety, was grown exclusively in the valley. 
Despite many bulletins, the farmers had 
never heard that the Turkestan product, 
being hardier, would keep on growing in 
chilly weather that put the common variety 
to sleep for the winter. A few of the grow- 
ers tried the imported variety. ‘Today the 
valley has three full cuttings every year. 
The earning power of the land increased 
thirty per cent because science came out to 
the farm. 

Two brothers, life-long growers of grapes, 
started a vineyard in a newly reclaimed 
irrigation district. During the second sum- 
mer the young vines began to wither and 
dry up, despite copious flooding. No dis- 
ease of any kind was found by the puzzled 
growers. Asa last resort they requested the 
advice of the experimental station expert 
located near-by. The expert looked over the 
vineyard and called for a shovel. He dug 
into the silty, compact soil. Eight inches 
below the surface the roots stopped short, the 
soil was stone-dry. By a change in irriga- 
tion methods the water was forced deeper 
into the soil and the vineyard saved. 

Expert advice was within calling distance 
of this vineyard. How far.is it from the 
average farm? 

Eight years ago pear blight began the 
devastations from which the California pear 
orchards are just recovering. In Jackson 


county, Oregon, touching California’s north 
ern line, the pear reached a perfection of 
form, color and luscious flavor surpassing 
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the qualities of the famed French orchards. 
It promised to be the foundation of a most 
important industry—until the blight came. 
To save this industry Jackson county en- 
gaged the services of an expert from the 
Department of Agriculture at an expense 
of five thousand dollars a year. Though the 
disease was checked long ago, before it could 
do harm, the expert is still in Jackson 
county. His services have become indis- 
pensable to the fruit growers. The invest- 
ment paid. 

In Salem, Oregon, the board of trade is 
preparing to pay the salary of an agricultural 
expert and place his knowledge at the dis- 
posal of the farmers in adjacent territory. 
In Lewiston, Idaho, in Fontana, California, 
on nearly all the larger irrigation enter- 
prises the »rivate owners are not content to 
write for free bulletins. They are hiring the 
writers of the treatises to translate theory 
into practice on the spot. 

Bulletins contain the embalmed substance 
of scientific research. It will keep for a 
long time, but the product is useless unless 
the can is opened and the substance con- 
sumed productively, as Marx says. To 
make this research vital, the expert is needed 
right on the ground. 

The Lever Agricultural Extension bill 
proposes to open the canned output of col- 
leges and stations. Under its provisions a 
trained, practical expert will be maintained 
in every agricultural county to translate 
better-farming theories into practice and 
dollars, the state and the national govern- 
ments sharing the expense. Owing to the 
remarkable diversity of climate, soil and 
products, the West is particularly interested 
in the fate of this bill. It has passed the 
House. One cent invested in a postal card 
to your senator may result in cutting down 
the size of your egg-and-milk bill. 


The Universal Wetness of Water 


S' )ME years ago a new railroad in Colo- 
rado sought a right-of-way through a 
certain deep canyon in the Rockies. Los 
Angeles and Yuma protested. They were 
nearly two thousand miles from the canyon, 
as far as Chicago is from Denver. Super- 
ficially, their protest against the occupation 
of the distant canyon in a remote wilderness 
seemed meddlesome, unwarranted. But 
there was rhyme to the cities’ reasoning. 
“That gorge is a natural site for the storage 
of the Colorado river’s flood-water’’ they 
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argued. “Without ample storage on the 
upper river millions of fertile acres on its 
lower course will forever remain too dry or 
too wet, therefore unproductive. So long 
as the coyotes remain the only inhabitants, 
we can’t sell our goods in the flooded or 
drouth-stricken territory. Two thousand 
farms and a couple of towns lie hidden in 
that gorge. Save the reservoir site and we'll 
do business with those farmers by and by.” 

In the spring of 1912 the Father of Waters 
submerged some fifteen thousand square 
miles of cotton and sugar-cane, transformed 
three hundred thousand producers into pub- 
lic charges. Naturally, the victims of the 
Father are asking for protection. They 
desire, nay, they insist that Uncle Sam 
change from his erratic diet of pork to a 
continuous, nourishing ration of beans, that 
the haphazard scattering of isolated ap- 
propriations give way to a comprehensive 
pian of river regulation by national levees 
and storage works, the levees to confine the 
floods and the reservoirs to reduce their 
ever-increasing height by a few feet. Nor 
will a single voice be lifted against this 
reasonable demand to curb an internal foe. 

However, water in the West is just as wet, 
just as troublesome in excessive quantities 
as in the South or East. The effect of floods 
upon the flooded is the same on the lower 
Colorado, the Sacramento, the Willamette 
or the Mississippi. The problem is national, 
not sectional. It affects every consumer, 
every producer. ‘This solidarity of interest 
is strikingly manifested at the National River 
Regulation and Flood Prevention Congress, 
assembled in New Orleans early in January 
with delegates from every part of the country. 
Recognition of the problem’s national char- 
acter is a long stepforward. Even if the 
apathy of a moribund Congress should defeat 
action at the present session of the trunk- 
packing law-makers, the universal, unchang- 
ing wetness of water will, at no late date, com- 
pel legislation and appropriations to confine 
the floods and puttheirexcess powerto work. 


The Palette and the Palate 


T’S a long trip up the trail from the 

smooth expanse of the commonplace 
to the heights where the wind of esthetic 
merit blows steadily and strong. The trail 
is rocky, narrow, dim in spots, and traffic 
upon it is not overly heavy. Often, too 
often, those who have laboriously reached 
the top are climbing down again, to the level 

















whence the needs and demands of the broad 
market may be discerned more clearly, 
more profitably. Always, however, a small 
band of the faithful may be found on the 
wind-swept peak, feeding the beacon light 
that blazes unwinkingly by day and by night. 

This is the prelude to a panegyric of the 
Western painters. With a fortitude far sur- 
passing the endurance of the knights of the 
pen, many of these painters remained shiver- 
ingly on the heights, refused to bring their 
art down to warmer, more comfortable 
altitudes, declined to drug their consciences 
with the opiate of motor-cars and country 
places, and acquired merit by portraying 
that which was before their spiritual vision 
rather than setting forth the obvious at the 
behest of the palate. Aye, there are among 
them not a few who could double and treble 
their incomes by speeding the process of 
creation as the cannery speeds up when the 
demand exceeds the supply, but they have 
resisted the devil of commercialism and re- 
tained the integrity of their souls. When 
the time comes, two years hence, to compare 
their works with the canvases of world- 
famous artists, the West will not need to 
bribe the jury. 

The Lord made the West for the painter. 
Be it the desert with its flaming rainbow 
tints, the sweep of great valleys, be it the 
high mountains with the rosy hush of the 
alpenglow upon them or the dark woods 
mirrored in broad sheets of blue water, 
everywhere there is brilliant light and color, 
audacious form, food for the brush, the 
sketch-pad, food for the soul, to be inter- 
preted and preserved in oil, as it were. Of 
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the overwhelmingly dramatic scenes in this 
vast picture, of the Yosemite’s calm grandeur, 
of the Yellowstone’s weird miracles, of the 
Colorado’s tremendous chasm, the world 
was informed long ago, but only within the 
past ten or fifteen years has the epic charm 
of the West, have its minor themes been 
limned by competent hands. In every 
center of population true artists are tending 
the flame of the beacon light, depicting the 
West in the endless variety of its many moods. 
Every summer the favorite sketching 
grounds are invaded by an ever-growing 
host of Eastern artists who barely cast a 
passing glance at bucking broncs or hard- 
riding theatrical cow-boys. These men do 
not find the atmosphere, the spirit of the 
West in the caricature of an evanescent type. 
To them the soul of the great West lies in 
the dignity of its mountains, in the daring 
swing of its tumbling hills, in the loneliness, 
in the power of the vast spaces enclosed by 
the far rim of the horizon. They were the 
first ones to break through the crust of 
imitation crudity spread over the trans- 
montane region, the first ones among crea- 
tive workers to ignore the clamor for the 
blood-and-thunder stuff of an epoch that is 
dead and buried. May the brushes of 
Peters, Martinez, of the Wachtels, of Neu- 
haus, Culmer, Brown, Mannheim, of Dixon, 
McComas, Breuer, Boronda, Gamble, 
Welch, Dickman, Jorgensen and the score 
of other faithful workers continue to depict 
the dignity and charm of Western land- 
scapes! ‘Traffic up the trail is increasing. 
Even automobiles may perhaps make the 
journey to the peak by and by. 








Catalina waters by J, W, Dorsey of San Francisco. 
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“When swords are out!’ Eight of these swashbucklers of the deep were caught recently with rod and line in 


This is the world’s record individual catch of swordfish. 
Five of these marine warriors are the largest of the species ever taken by one angler 
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